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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS CHAMPION SPELLERS 
IN TWO YEARS 


The children of the Cleveland Schools, after two years’ training 
on the following plan, won the National Education 
Association Spelling Contest in 1908. 


Champion Spelling Book 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent of the Cleveland Schools 


{| Teaches intensively two words each day. 
“| Reviews these systematically and effectively four times in 
later work. 


{| Teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third school 
year, over 7,000 words. 


{| Simplifies and improves the work in spelling, so that the 
child learns to spell correctly with as little effort as he exerts 
in breathing or walking. 


If you wish to learn what this method accomplished in two 
years, send for the list of test words used in the Spelling Contest 
mentioned above. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PINCHOT-BALLINGER CON- 
TROVERSY. 


President Taft’s summary dismis- 
sal of Forester Pinchot, as a punish- 
ment for his insubordination in send- 
ing to the Senate a letter justifying 
Glavis, whom the President had dis- 
missed, defending two of his subor- 
dinates, who had made public state- 
ments refiecting upon Secretary Bal- 
linger, and intimating that the Presi- 
dent himself had been mistaken, re- 
vives acutely the Pinchot-Ballinger 
controversy. It makes it certain, in- 
cidentally, that the Congressional in- 
vestigation will be limited to Secre- 
tary Ballinger’s own department, 
since there is no.longer any reason 
for including the forestry service; 
and also that Pinchot, relieved of of- 
ficial responsibilities, and with an 
abundance of material in his posses- 
sion, will be the chief witness against 
Secretary Ballinger. 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES. 


The political consequences of this 
difficulty may be far-reaching. It 
has already widened the breach be- 
tween the regular Republicans and 
the so-called “insurgents”; and the 
situation has not been improved by 
the triumph of the insurgents, in 
combination with the Democrats, in 
wresting from the Speaker the ap- 
pointment of the House members of 
the investigating committee. Speaker 
Cannon is not the man to take peace- 
ably the spoiling of his large powers; 
but if President ‘Taft has to share all 
of the Speaker’s quarrels and bear 
the burden of all his animosities, the 
load will be a heavy one, and there 
are already indications that he is 
restive under it. With a_ large pro- 
scram of legislation pending, and with 
the election of a new Congress less 
than ten months away, the Republi- 
cans have many occasions for 
anxiety. 


AMERICAN “WORLD POLICIES.” 


Quite plainly Secretary Knox does 
not intend that the United States 
shall be left out of consideration in 
world politics. He has recently ad- 
dressed two proposals to the great 
European powers touching grave 
world questions. One is a proposal 
that the International Prize Court, to 
the establishment of which sanction 
was given by the last Hague confer- 
ence, Shall have its functions ex- 
tended by being turned into a gen- 
eral arbitral court which would be 
ready, in time of war, to attend to 
the determination of questions relat- 
ing to captured property, and in time 
of peace to take up for adjustment 
whatever disputes might arise be- 
tween nations of a kind susceptible 
of arbitration. The other suggestion 
is that Russia and Japan sell their in- 
terests in Manchurian railways to 
China, and that an international syn- 
dicate of financiers, in which all the 
interested nations should repre- 
sented, should finance the responsi- 
bilities for the Chinese government. 
But this will not be a very easy mat- 
ter to arrange, for not only are Rus- 
sian and Japanese interests, but their 
susceptibilities, to be considered, and 
Japan. especially is sensitive. 
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THE PAPER 
BINES.” 
About a year ago, the government, 

prosecuting under the Sherman anti- 

trust law, broke up the Fibre and 

Manila Association. Now, indict- 

ments have been returned in the 

United States Circuit Court at New 

York, against thirty-nine corpora- 

tions and fifty-four individuals, mem- 

bers of the Paper Board Association, 
charging them with conspiracy to 
violate the same law. The evidence 
against this pool was mostly fur- 
nished by Mr. Norris, representing 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association; but another valuable 

witness is found in the person of 

John H. Parks, organizer of, the asso- 

ciation, who lately returned to this 

country to plead guilty to the indict- 
ment found against him in connec- 
tion with the Fibre and Manila Asso- 
ciation, and to pay a fine. 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 
While the question is pending in 


AFTER “COM- 


Congress of a material enlargement 


of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission through the 
adoption of President Taft’s recom- 
mendations, the existing authority of 
the commission has been sustained in 
an important particular by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case before the court 
involved the right of the commission 
te direct the distribution of cars in 
the interest of independent coal com- 
panies. This really is a matter as vi- 
tal as uniform rates of transporta- 
tion, for, if a railroad may discrimi- 
nate against a shipper by refusing 
him cars, while it gives them to his 
rival in a trust, it can cripple his 
business effectually. The Supreme 
Court fully sustains the power of the 
commission to intervene to secure 
fair treatment for the independent 
shipper. The decision is given in 
broad terms which leave no room for 
doubt. 
CLOSE OF THE BRITISH CAM- 
PAIGN. 
Beginning on Saturday, 
15, and extending over a fortnight, 
the elections in Great Britain and 
Ireland will show what the electors 
think of the issues which have been 
presented to them during a campaign 
of unexampled intensity. The Con- 
servatives showed their sense of the 
desperate situation they were in by 
taking up, during the last days of the 
campaign, the demand for a_ larger 
navy, and holding up the bogey of a 
possible German invasion to scare the 
voters into voting for their candi- 
dates. This bogey is the _ special 
property of Lord Northcliffe and the 
Socialist, Blatchford, and certain 
largely-circulated and _ sensational 
newspapers; but Mr. Balfour's es- 
pousal of it, to the neglect of the real 
issues, occasioned surprise. The 
election figures will show how badly 
John Bull’s nerves have been shaken 
by it. 
WHAT MAKES PRICES HIGHER? 


The increased cost of living is 
something that comes home to every 
one. It represents a burden which 
all shoulders must’ carry. The 
theories which account for it are 
many and conflicting. It is reflected 
in the prices of grain and other farm 
products, yet the crops have been 
abundant; and the farmer, the man 
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“feeds us all,” professes himself no 
vetter off than formerly. So far as 
meat prices are concerned, the secre- 
tary of agriculture does not hesitate 
to put a large share of the responsi- 
bility upon the retail dealers; but the 
retailers indignantly deny the impu- 
tation, and place the blame upon the 
wholesalers, the packers, and the 
beef trust. The average consumer 
feels that he is the victim of great 
combinations of capital; but the 
president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association assures us that it 
is the “labor trust’ which is to 
blame. Meanwhile, the _— political 
economists are almost unanimously 
of the opinion that the underlying 
cause of it all is the increased pro- 
duction of gold. This theory is that, 
as all trade is a swapping of com- 
modities for gold, the larger the 
amount of available gold the less its 
purchasing power. 


A POSSIBLE TARIFF WAR. 


Our trade relations with Germany 
are approaching a crisis which can 
hardly be avoided without tact and 
statesmanship on both sides. On 
February 7 the existing reciprocity 
arrangements with Germany expire, 
and unless something is done in the 
brief interval American imports into 
Germany will have to pay consider- 
ably heavier duties under the general 
tariff rates. Just two months later, 
unless some favorable action is 
taken in the meantime, German im- 
ports into the United States will be 
subject to the maximum tariff rates 
of our new tariff law, which means 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
Germany is our best customer, next 
to Great Britain. We sell her $300,- 
000,000 of products annually, and buy 
from her $160,000,000 of goods. Tar- 
iff wars are not so costly as the other 
sort, but they are sufficiently costly 
and sufficiently irritating to make it 
desirable to avoid them, if possible. 


> 


The annual meeting of the Civic 
Iederation of New England wil! be 
heid Wednesday evening, January 26, 
in the Ford building, Bowdoin street 
and Ashburton place (opposite State 
House park), Boston. An informal 
reception will be held from 7 to 8 p. 
m., during which light refreshments 
will be served. At 8 p. m., in Ford 
hall, Lucius Tuttle, president of the 
Civic Federation of New England, 
will preside over the annual meeting. 
The usual short business session will 
be followed by a “smoker,” with dis- 
cussion on “Industrial Accidents” by 
Frederick P. Fish, Esq., of Boston, 
former president of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company; 
Hon. Seth Low of New York city, 
president of the National Civic Fed- 
eration; John Mitchell of New York 
city, former president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The fre- 
quency of industrial accidents and 
the great suffering caused by them 
have aroused thinking men of alt 
walks of life to the necessity of re- 
ducing their number, and of devising 
some methods of compensation more 
acceptable than those now employed 
in this country, for the relief of the 
victims and those dependent upon 
them. Different points of view will 
be presented, and the discussion is 


who, in the words of the old song, expected to be of unusual interest. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


: By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 960 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 360 By mail, 420 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 420 By mail, 50c 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: © Price 50c ‘By mail, 56¢ 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass, 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE PENCIL THAT FITS 


ITS what? Your work. That is what it means to you. Don’t try to 


do your work with unsuitable material. A wagon can get along without 


grease but it goes hard. Make it easy for your pupils and also for yourself by 
seeing that they are all supplied with DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS; they have been the standard of excellence for thirty-five years. 


Samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Spaulding and Miller’s 
Graded School Speller 


Books |-Vil.—A Book for Each Grade of School 

Letters received about this speller unani- 
mously proclaim it ‘‘The Best.’ Note these 
extracts from some of the letters:— 

“The best I have ever seen.”’ 

“* The best spelling book I have ever seen.”’ 

‘* A speller indeed and in truth.” 

best spelling books I have seen.” 

“The most satisfactory speller now before 
the public.” 


The Gulick Hygiene Series 


The Most Radical Advance in the Teaching of 
Health! 


The Gulick Series has been instantaneously 
successful. In Massachusetts, the centre of edu- 
cational advancement, 

29 out of the 33 cities are using the Gulick 
Series, entire or in part ! 


Have you seen these remarkable books? 


GINN and COMPANY 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. EB. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


-ART EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


Pictorial Representation Architectural, Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 
Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By ARCHIBALD LivinGston Hopeers, Instructor in 
Latin in the Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. xiii +522 
pages. $1.25 net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Northwestern University, revised 
by FRANKLIN T. JonEs, Teacher of Physics, 
University School, Cleveland. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv + 435 pages. $1.10 net. , 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUD 


By OLIVE M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and ELEanor G. LeEARy and and E. 
Quisu, Teachers, Public School No. 120, New 
York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 pages. 80 
cents net. 


THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC 


By James C. Byrnes, B. S., Ph. M., Member of Board 
of Examiners, Department of Education, New 
York; RicuMan, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York; and Joun S. Roperrs, 
A. M., Ph.M., Principal of Public School 62, Man- 
hattan, New York. In two parts. Each part 
12mo. Cloth. 

Part I, x +216 pages. 26 cents net. 
Part Il. x-+218 pages. 30 cents net. 


THE NATURE-STUDY IDEA 


By L. H. Barney. 12mo. Cloth. ix + 246 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on thelabel of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
pirates. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address, 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
BOSTON. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of Superintendent of Schvols, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 18, at 9.30 a. m. 

As a pre-requisite for taking the examination, persons must have 
had at least two years’ experience as a teacher. Candidates are re- 
quested to bring to the examination a certificate of moral character, 
and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teaching or 
supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Massachu- 
setts and in the principles of school management and school super- 
vision. Credit will be given for (1) results of examination, (2) pro- 
fessional study, and (3) experience in teaching and supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
Commissioner as early as possible. 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 


BY THOMAS A. HILLYER, 
Mayville, N. D., Normal School. 


It has lately become a much debated question 
as to whether the colleges and universities alone 
are to train teachers for the secondary school, or 
whether this work is to be shared by the normal 
schools. It is with a full consciousness of the con- 
stantly increasing difference of opinion as to this 
question that I announce my belief that teachers 
for the secondary schools should be trained in col- 
leges and universities, and not in normal schools. 

Why shouldn’t the normal schools extend their 
courses of study to include the necessary college 
and university work and share with the colleges 
and universities the training of teachers for the 
secondary schools? Other reasons might be 
given, but the one which ought to be convincing 
and decisive is that the normal schools have much 
more than enough to do, and a much greater op- 
portunity for valiant service than they can ever, use 
up, in the training of teachers for the elementary 
schools—graded and ungraded in country, village, 
and city—without assuming responsibilty for the 
training of teachers for secondary schools, a 
thing which they cannot do without crippling their 
efforts in the training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The colleges and universities, thanks to the in- 
fluence of the normal schools, have not only ac- 
quired a sympathy with the idea of professional 
training for a teacher, but are eagerly and exten- 
sively active in carrying it into practice. This 
change upon the part of the colleges and universi- 
ties removes the difficulty of placing the training 
of teachers for secondary schools into their hands, 
where it properly belongs; and renders it less and 
less necessary for the normal schools to feel re- 
sponsibility for the training of teachers for the 
secondary schools and to withdraw their effort 
from the training of teachers for the elementary 
schools. 

It is claimed that it unwisely restricts the normal 
schools to limit them to the field of elementary 
education, that no barriers to their activity should 
be set up, and that expansion should be freely per- 
mitted. Restricting the usefulness of the normal 
schools by limiting them to the great field of ele- 
mentary education is like depriving a man of 
liberty by allowing him only this earth to live upon. 
The normal schools can develop and expand and 
extend their usefulness without any visible limit, 
wholly within the field of elementary education. 
No other field is as vast in ‘extent, no other pre- 
sents as many bess as great problems and oppor- 


tunities; and, if the country and village schools 
long enough neglected be remembered, no other 
is in as great need of the service of , professional’ 
education. Normal schools have hedged in their 
own activity and have never done much outside of 
training teachers in a narrow, classroom sense, 
however great and good a thing that may be. 
They have limited themselves almost entirely, as 
far as special training is concerned, to the why, 
what, and how of classroom instruction and disci- 
pline. The training of a mere teacher does not 
constitute the whole field of the legitimate effort 
of normal schools in their attempt to help ele- 
mentary schools. Normal schools could do much 
more than they have ever attempted in the distinct 
training of village and ward principals, county su- 
perintendents, and any others whose duties lie 
wholly or partly upon the side of the organization 
and administration of elementary schools. And 
there is the whole and almost untouched problem 
of improving the conditions of country and village 
life through the exploitation of agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science, the solution of 
which may more properly be expected of the 
normal schools than of any other institutions, be- 
cause of the peculiar position that they occupy with 
respect to all elementary schools. If the normal 
schools could awake to all that the elementary 
schools are demanding of them, and if they would 
then undertake the complete discharge of their 
plain duty, they would feel no restriction of oppor- 
tunity, no barrier to expansion, and they would 
hear no call to train teachers for the secondary 
schools. 

In limiting the normal schools to the service of 
elementary education, they are only held to the 
performance of what was not only originally, but 
wisely, expected of them. _ It is true that before 
the secondary schools appeared the normal 
schools served the whole public school system, 
which then consisted of the elementary schools 
only. But it does not follow that the normal 
schools should now serve the whole system, which 
has since come to include the secondary schools. 
It is more reasonable that the secondary schools, 
entirely distinct from the elementary schools so far 
as fundamental purpose is concerned, should look 
elsewhere rather than to the normal schools for 
general guidance and inspiration. Until the obli- 
gation of the normal schools to the elementary 
schools is met, and there remains upon their part 
a surplus capacity, they are not justified, by any 
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62 
present changes of educational conditions, in any 
attempt to exceed the limit of their original and 
logical field of operations. It is undoubtedly true 
that normal schools, in the pursuit of their own 
duty in training teachers for the elementary 
schools, may incidentally give their students 
‘ many of the qualifications needed by teachers in 
the secondary schools, especially those doing the 
more elementary work, but this should be the ex- 
tent of the effort of the normal schools in training 
secondary teachers. 

Let the normal schools be jealous only of their 
rich and boundless opportunity. They ought to 
appreciate the magnitude and the variety of the 
things that they can do for the elementary schools, 
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and to understand if they wish to help the sec- 
ondary schools that they can best do so by 
strengthening elementary education, the founda- 
tion upon which secondary education is built. 
They ought to see this most significant thing of 
all—that they train teachers who touch the lives of 
children in the earliest and tenderest years, and 
that for this reason their influence is almost surely 
more vital than that of the institutions training 
teachers who influence the lives of pupils at later 
stages. Normal schools that don’t hear the crying 
demand upon them for more and better trained 
teachers for the elementary schools are deaf, and 
if they don’t see the boundless opportunity before 
them without undertaking the training of other 
teachers they are blind.—Address. 


A STATE POLICY 


OF PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION.—(IV.) 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
New York State Education Department, 


SHALL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BE SEPARATE? 


The next important question to consider is 
whether industrial schools should be separated 
from schools devoted to “general training.” 
There is a tendency to divorce the two, and in this 
way the establishment of separate schools of agri- 
culture and industry is repeating for the schools of 
lower grade that which has been the history of the 
development of the agricultural and mechanic arts 
colleges. The Land Grant Act of 1862 established 
the latter colleges. The new education resulting 
was so unlike the old education in spirit that new 
colleges were established independently of the old. 
You remember how, in some instances, the new 
was made a department of the old institution. It 
did not thrive, the separate college being free to 
do as it chose. However, this has changed, and 
the separate agricultural college no longer holds 
the leadership. (Illustration—Universities of 
Wisconsin and Illinois.) These institutions have 
found that education that makes use of agricultural 
and industrial subjects is education just as much 
as that which was given under the terms of mathe- 
matics and philosophy. In fact, the newer educa- 
.tion has made the state universities. However, it 
is to be noticed that the agricultural colleges and 
professional schools connected with the universi- 
ties are really schools within a school, each with its 
own dean, course of study, tradition, and ultimate 
purpose. 

Significantly, the recent movement for industrial 
and agricultural education has started out to re- 
peat educational history. We are attempting to 
isolate this latest educational movement by organ- 
izing separate classes or schools. Personally, I 
most decidedly advocate special or distinct schools 
until we get our bearings, courses of study, our 
data, our text-books, and some traditions worthy 
of preservation ; but eventually much that there is 
in these schools must go into the regular schools. 
These new separate schools are going to be popu- 
lar ; they will be useful and significant ; more than 


most schools, they will teach the essentials. More . 
of these schools will be demanded. It is easy to 
see the ultimate result. If the common schools 
do not redirect themselves they are lost. It would 
be a mistake to forever forbid a union of the old 
type with the new. On the other hand, to attempt 
to incorporate it in a school that has traditions 
which will dominate is to defeat a plan of “‘educa- 
tion for industrial workers,” which has been de- 
feated already twice in the educational history of 
the past fifty years—once when the agricultural 
and mechanic arts colleges were established and 
again when the “manual arts” were introduced. 
Possibly the times were not ripe. I believe they 
are to-day. Industrial education must make its 
=. traditions by creating a machinery that will 
O it. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE—AGRICULTURE. 


The question of consolidation of rural schools 
must be considered as well as a more rigid system 
of grading. There is a difference of opinion re- 
garding consolidation. However, the right sort of 
elementary education for rural schools can be 
given in any rural school in which there is a live 
teacher who is paid a good salary and who will 
vitalize the so-called “book work,” teaching it in 
relation to its agricultural environment. I do not 
see how the needs of secondary agricultural edu- : 
cation can be met unless there is consolidation; 
for the tools, apparatus, trained teachers, and 
buildings necessary to the purpose will make a 
formidable demand upon local school funds; but 
this subject need not be discussed, as much has 
been written on it before. 

The architecture of rural school buildings must 
be decidedly modified. Every country high school 
should have an addition fora museum, a small 
shop, and a cooking laboratory. Even some of 
the rural elementary school buildings might be 
similarly modified. Doubtless you all know of the 
model school building which is on the campus of 
Cornell University. 
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The rural school should make a more extended 
use of nature as a laboratory. The school garden 
and Arbor Day idea can find its full expression in 
the open country. 

There must be a close co-operation with the 
home for work in mechanic arts, agriculture, and 
cooking. It is a mistake to extend to the rural 
school the same industrial work which is practical 
and desirable in the city schools. Boys in the 
open country might well learn how to set window 
glass, to mix paint and whitewash, to temper and 
repair farm tools, to sharpen saws, to make 
chicken coops, brooders, model gates, and fences. 
Viewed in its proper light and in the sense of rela- 
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tionship of education to environment, the rural 
school gives better opportunity for manual train- 
ing, household arts, and domestic science training 
than the city school. 

There must be the closest of co-operation be- 
tween the schools of the open country and the 
state agricultural college. The educational con- 
tent of the scientific laboratory must be revamped 
and adapted to the people that desire to use it. 

The body of knowledge concerning scientific 
agriculture must in some way reach the people 
through bulletins, institutes, and granges. I com- 
mend to your consideration the farmers’ institute 
work of the New York state education depart- 
ment. 


WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY. 


THE REAL COLLEGE MAN. 


Guy Porrer Benton, in “The Real College”: 
The real college man is a scholar as well as a 
patriot. Indeed, it is impossible to form any con- 
ception of loyalty in disassociation from obliga- 
tion. The supreme duty of the college man is 
work. It is the consciousness of work faithfully 
done that makes possible the other side of his 
college life. He who permits his college to pro- 
vide him with a disciplined mind and a refined 
taste is accepting an equipment that will bring to 
his later years a satisfaction in living amply com- 
pensating him for the lack of many grosser com- 
forts. To be able to think clearly and to reason 
wisely, to possess a sane judgment, to have an ap- 
preciation of the fine things in literature, in art, 
and in history, is to have the joyful consciousness 
of a life that is high above the commonplace. 

Our real college man is a man of character. 
He is plain, unassuming goodness. He has good 
ted blood in his veins, but he knows that the 
greatest triumph possible to mortal man is that 
victory over self which subdues the passions, con- 
trols appetite, directs desire, commands reverence, 
and establishes honesty. The real college will 
keep ever before its students for their emulation 
the blameless character of Him who was both God 
and man, and seeking to fashion their ideals after 
this life, college men will be firmly established in 
every good word and work. 

Then, blessings on the college man! Matured 
in the atmosphere of the real college, he is the 
most hopeful prophecy of our national salvation. 
Let him wash and dress and comb as he will! 
Love him for all that he is and for all that he may 
De. His patriotism, his scholarship, and his 
character will make him the mightiest potentiality 
of future years in dethroning “Graft” and in crush- 
ing Tyranny. He will be the finest exponent of 
publie and private honesty in our American life, 
for when cap is discarded, when hair is cut, and 
when trousers are unrolled, we shall find that the 
teal college has given to the world a real man. 


PRESIDENT Wooprow WILson of Princeton: So 
far as the colleges go, the side shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus, and we in the main tent do 
not know what is going on, and I do not know 
that I want to continue under those conditions as 
a ringmaster. 


Cuares Towine, in “Education in the Far 
East”: When all is said, the most satisfactory of 
all American achievements in the Philippines— 
and many are very satisfactory—is the educa- 
tional, and in this educational achievement the 
American teachers deserve the meed of highest 
praise. 


Cuartes W. President Emeritus, Har- 
vard University: It is reasonable to expect that 
the barbarous stage of public opinion and col- 
lege opinion concerning college athletics, which in 
this country has been partly the result of inexperi- 
ence in competitive sports and partly of the gen- 
eral predisposition to exaggerate in pleasures 
which characterize Americans, will pass away be- 
fore many years. 


PRESIDENT JOHN H. Frntey, College of the City 
of New York: I do not think that the morals of 
American students are deteriorating or that dissi- 
pation is growing. Some ten years ago Andrew 
Carnegie defined a college as a “monastery 
mitigated by football”—tthe college of my friend, 
President Butler, is unmitigated. Were Mr. 
Carnegie to define a college to-day he would have 
to do it in somewhat this fashion: “A college is an 
eleemosynary institution of productive, but under- 
paid faculties, devised to train youth for the high- 


est achievements of triumphant democracy and: 


also to prevent rich men from dying in disgrace.” 
But, seriously—though the college cannot teach 
religion, it can try to inculcate morals. Through 
the personality of the instructor it can effect a 
great moral upbuilding in the young man. We 
shall all agree that that curriculum is best which 
gives those who walk in it the companionship and 
guidance of the best men and the best scholars. 
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A NOVEL THAT SHOULD BE READ. 


[An open letter from Dr. W. E. Chancellor to American 
educators about William Allen White’s great story.] 


In college and in school one of our needs is for a 
literature of fiction that clearly and adequately 
symbolizes the facts of real life. For educational 
uses, such fiction must be ethically wholesome, 
broadly interesting, close to life, and both simple 
and artistic in style. The recent development 1s 
rather away from than toward the standards of 
pure and universal literature for all time and all 
civilizations. Such works as display both living 
truth and literary art may fittingly be used as gen- 
eral class reading matter, and by individuals in uni- 

‘versity, college, and school, in public libraries, and 
private homes. We, whose profession is educa- 
tion, should encourage the production of this high 
grade literature by encouraging in all reasonable 
ways the use of good books when they appear. 

Fortunately, in the year 1909, an American 
author produced a novel of which we may say with 
confidence that it is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by educators. Many believe that it will be 
ranked, years hence, as one of the great standard 
works of American fiction. 

In “A Certain Rich Man” the author, William 
Allen White, presents in novel form a true picture 
of life in a Middle West American town. This 
town appears as a component and necessary part 
of American society, which is clearly disclosed in 
its economic, political, religious, and other social 
conditions. The picture is in true focus and per- 
spective. This quality of truthfulness in detail and 
in relation to the whole lifts the novel to a plane 
higher than that of almost all other books now ap- 
pearing. 

This important novel displays a panorama of 
humanity, among whom not one figure is ill-drawn. 
There is not one caricature, not one puppet, not 
one shadow; every man, woman, and child pos- 
sesses verisimilitude. Our youth need.to learn 
in fiction about “all sorts and conditions” of man- 
kind, young and old, the successes and failures, 
the good and the bad. In this broad drama of life 
appear in typical action individuals of many kinds 
—the capitalist, the banker, the poet, the journal- 
ist, the politician, the adventurer, the good mother, 
the forlorn wife, the ruined woman, the happy girl, 
and the child. A whole world is uncovered to 
view, sometimes beclouded, often in full sunshine. 
There is a sweep of vision fitly ‘to be compared 
with that of the accepted masters of the novelist’s 
craft. 

Many persons live out their complete lives in 
these luminous pages. A singularly noble quality 
of the art in this work is the patience with which 
all the good and all the evil are allowed by the 
novelist to come to their natural and logical ful- 
fillment. There is-a patience as of destiny itself, 
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world of life, the patience of which Plutarch of old 
wrote in that wonderful essay, “The Delay of God 
in the Punishment of the Wicked’’; the patience, 
however, which William Allen White sees actually 
brings to the good some ultimate and satisfying 
reward in themselves. 

The setting of this pageantry of the American 
“Vanity Fair” is in keeping with the themes. “A 
Certain Rich Man” is’ worth reading and thinking 
about, if for no other reason than for its literary 
exposition of the economic and moral movements 
of the half century since 1860. | All this is well in 
the background. Weare made to think of many 
matters because they are essential to the action; 
there is no preachment for its own sake. Inevi- 


-tably, we learn the history of the establishment of 


a new social order, and the beginnings of its recent 
breakdown. 

For educational purposes, in the desired correla- 
tion of literature with life, of literature with his- 
tory, it would scarcely be possible to write a better 
book with this sole end deliberately in view; and. 
yet this endis gained with a somewhat different 
plan,—that of dramatically and philosophically re- 
vealing the fashion of this age to itself. 

The novelist does not fall into the demagoguery 
of asserting or even suggesting that John Barclay 
is the typical rich man. I have seen souls shrivel 
as his shriveled. I have seen fortunes made in 
the same tricky, absurd, painful, and yet proud 
way; and I have seen rich men with hobbies like 
John’s organ-playing, and in their senescence con- 
verted as he was. As a true novel, this deals most 
constantly with the strange hero who at last con- 
quers himself. But the novel is really far, far 
more than the life story of one man. 

There is a sweet purity in its women and in some 
of its men that is true to human nature at its best, 
the kind of human nature that of right belongs in 
novels. Whether we live in such fashion our- 
selves or not, we admire and love most of the 
lesser folks in this history. Some of these charac- 
ters are not new in fiction, but many of them are 
charming. Unfortunately, few modern novelists 
care to present these beautiful and gracious char- 
acters. 

The great novelist sits like a justice in court, at- 
tentive, silent, in white ermine; and he means to 
see things as they are. When, in his final deliver- 
ance, the novelist makes the reader feel that he 
would be glad to have such an eye see what is good 
in himself and such a voice tell it, but sorry to have 
him note and report what is evil, the novelist has 
succeeded, for he has convinced his reader. Such 
is the impression made upon: myself by the author 
in this instance. No mere magazinist can do this, 
though the power to do it should not be a disquali- 
fication for magazine writing! 

It seems to me that the American reading public 
will take this book seriously and declare it one of 


the greatest novels of our soil. 


the very patience that we know in the visible real 


> 


4 Any one who gets the study habit and holds it for ten yeats or 
more becomes an evolved or an evolving person.— Elbert Hubbard. 
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SCHOOL WORK.” 


BY DR. C. H. PAKKHURST, 
New York. 


One cannot be brought face to face with an 
earnest company of school teachers, numbering 
1,500 or 2,000 men and women, without having 
some feeling of the relation which such a body of 
workers sustains to the future of our city and 
state, and without feeling how large a place it 
should occupy in the respect and interest of all 
classes of our urban population. 

The life of a teacher, whether in a primary, 
grammar, or high school, is a hard life, and there 
should be the assurance on the part of those who 
teach that the difficulties of their profession are 
appreciated, and that the qualities of mind and 
character that fit them to occupy positions of such 
delicate trust are gratefully and admiringly recog- 
nized by people at large. 

The weariness, the physical wasting power, of 
the schoolroom can be understood only by one 
who has taught, and who has taught for a term of 
years. 

And aside from the matter of physical waste, 
there is nothing more natural than that there 
should be a mental waste, a certain amount of in- 
tellectual contraction, a falling into grooves, which 
always means intellectual impoverishment. 

It is hard to keep fresh. and still be a school 
teacher. There are what we call the pedagogical 


face and the pedagogical mode of thought and ex-- 
pression, This is written with a feeling of utmost: 
respect for the profession. 

It is almost inevitable that any worker should. 
take a complexion from the work he does. A. 
clergyman, above all, has to study not to appear 
clerical. 

One’s business can generally be told by obsery- 
ing one’s gait and hearing him talk. 

Even one’s inflections will often give one away.. 
Teachers, by herding together, tend to intensify 
mutually their pedagogical idiosyncrasies. 

It is on the same principle that ministers do best- - 
by keeping apart from one another as much as 
possible. 

Especially among teachers, and all others who 
belong to the educated classes, great advantage: 
would accrue from a more general intermingling 
with those who are differently employed. 

Teachers will find it less difficult to retain their 
freshness and breadth of view if they will maintain: 
closeness of contact with those whose thoughts 
and interests spread themselves over out-of-school 
areas, and those whose concern is with out-of- 
school matters will win just the same advantage 
by associating with those who are teachers. 


* Copyright, 1909 by American-Journal-Examiner. 


There are three tests of wise work, that it be honest, useful, and’ 


cheerful.— Ruskin. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


BY EUGENE BERTRAN WILLARD 
Everett, Mass. 


Society is in grave peril from the young man 
who has no trade. Statistics show that society is 
menaced by the young man who has no reliable 
means of earning a livelihood by proper labor. 
One authority has stated that 75 per cent. of crimi- 
nals guilty of the various sorts of robbery have 
never learned and practiced any honest trade. 
To-day thousands of our young men are drifting 
into evil associations and resorting to crime as a 
means of securing a living. Their number is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. Who is re- 
sponsible for this situation? The burden of re- 
sponsibility is on the state of course. The indus- 
trial education proposition is not given the con- 
sideration that it should be. Industrial educa- 
tion is the only remedy that seems to be in easy 
reach, and no time should be lost in applying it. 

I was greatly interested in what Mr. Thomas 
Speed Mosky, pardon attorney to the governor of 
Missouri, recently said before the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education :— 


“The latest bulletin from Washington indicated. 
that juvenile crime is on the increase. We are- 
now expending more money for public prisons, 
prosecutions, and police than we are for public 
education. Widespread youthful criminalism is 
in, and of, itself a confession of education failure. 
A personal study of some three thousand criminals. 
has convinced me that the radical defect in the 
vast majority of the criminal population is their 
utter lack of industrial education. By far the 
greatest number of crimes committed are crimes 
against property. Most criminals are thieves; 
men, for the most part, who try to get a living dis- 
honestly because they have not learned to get it 
honestly. They steal, who have not learned to 
work. We are able to.estimate the direct cost of 
crime; but who can estimate the terrible cost of 
that widespread industrial inefficiency which 
could be so easily remedied by youthful 
training in manual, agricultural, and _ trade 
processes? I would not decry the belles- 
lettres. I believe in the humanities. I 
revere the classics, and would by no. means. 
exclude them from the curricula of our 
schools and colleges. But may we not blend the 
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practical with the ideal? An hour’s hand work a 
day in every schoolroom in the land, running 
through all the grades from the kindergarten to, 
and including, the high school, would give to every 
man, woman, and child of the rising generation at 
least the rudiments of an honest, useful, and profit- 
able occupation ; would give to all who wanted it a 
trade, and would make of the next generation of 
Americans the most productive and the most in- 
dustrially efficient race the world has ever seen. 
Is it worth the experiment? I think it is. No 
rich man’s son would be poorer, while every poor 
man’s son would be incalculably richer, with the 
knowledge that this hour would give. The cost of 
school equipment would, of course, be great ; but it 
would be small in comparison with the benefits to 
be derived. And I believe that every criminolo- 
gist will agree with me when I say that for every 
dollar so expended, two dollars will be saved in the 
lessened cost of crime.” 

There is a great deal of truth in the doctrine 
set forth. No young man starts out with the inten- 
tion of becoming a thief, but when he finds his 
ignorance of any practical business, branch of se:- 
vice or trade prevents him from securing honest 
employment, it is not surprising that he should 
drift into ways-that eventually lead to prison. 

THOUGHTS OF AN OLD TEACHER. 

In my long period of school and college teach- 
ing, embracing, all told, nearly forty years, I, of 
course, changed my methods many times. The 
man who, as the result of experience, does not, is 
no true teacher. Continued experience con- 
vinces a conscientious thinker that he can always 
advance and improve. As I look back I am as- 
sured that at first my lectures were too long and 
tootechnical. I have lately come across*some old 
examination papers I set my boys to do, which are 
absolute terrors. No man could adequately 
answer them in the time allowed. 

At first gradually, and later, suddenly, I reduced 
these tests to six or eight comprehensive ques- 
tions, often logically connected with each other, 
trying in these to bring out the more important 
subjects of the course, and planning them in sucha 
way as to cause thought on the part of the student. 
It goes without saying, that as these tests in the 
course of time increase in number, and specimen 
copies are surely transmitted from class to class, 
some adroitness is required in framing new ques- 
tions which shall be equally valuable. 

As to the employment of scientific terms, I 
came at length to use these only when absolutely 
necessary. It is folly and even criminal to ignore 
them entirely, as some time or other the pupil thus 
left ignorant may sadly feel their need. The 
substitution of cumbrous English description 
often becomes grossly absurd. There is no ad- 
vantage in substituting “dust box” for stamen, 
apart from the possible misleading analogies 
conveyed by such aterm. On the other hand, it 
is equally faulty to so employ technical terms as 
to make a lecture bristle with repellant points. 
‘There is a happy mean which the judicious can 
attain. That I secured it I do not mean to claim, 


but I always strove for it. 
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Dr. Asa Gray used to say that a humorous was 
not incompatible with a scientific treatment of a 
subject, and surely he and Dr. Holmes, by playful 
touches, fixed many things in their pupils’ memo- 
ries. So, if I thought of a funny thing, and I often 
did, I frequently let the class have it. Here, how- 
ever, I must caution every one against, as Dr. 
Holmes himself has said, being ‘‘as funny as he 
can.” <A serious lecturer should not descend to 
vaudeville or minstrel show. 

I early recognized the advantage, if not neces- 
sity, of studying botany from the actual plants. 
It now seems incredible that any other method 
ever obtained, yet we have but to go back a few 
years to find it existing. As late as 1872 I was 
told by the accomplished principal of a girls’ 
school in Providence that before my employment 
therein never had a living specimen been pre- 
sented to a class. Fancy studying nature from 
dry description merely! Among other things that 
we owe to Agassiz, Darwin, Dana, Asa Gray, and 
other great teachers, now, alas! passed away, was 
the insistence of studying nature at first hand. 
The immediate result was a flood of discovery 
and an incentive to further research. Sometimes 
I can hardly credit that within my own memory of 
half a century even chemistry was taught in the 
blunt fashion almost of the middle ages. I fancy 
the early lessons under Professors C. W. Eliot 
and Frank H. Storer in 1867-8 first removed the 
scales from the eyes of those who attended the 
Lowell Institute classes at the Institute of Tech- 
nology. I was an assistant in the chemical 
laboratory there at that period, and need not say 
I profited thereby. 

During the last fifteen years of my college 
teaching I only employed a text-book for refer- 
ence, and carefully chose one, of which there are 
now a number, which did not tell too much. The 
student was led to question the plant, not the book 
or the instructor, except in ultimate appeal. 

Another point seems to me worth mentioning; 
namely, the importance of drawing as an aid to, 
not substitute for, description. In this matter the 
teacher has to look out for two possible kinds of 
pupils, the honest one, who is yet led away by a 
too fatal facility, and the shirk, who gives his en- 
tire time to the pencil, ignoring all brain effort. 
Between these extremes there is a happy mean. 

I firmly believe in the efficacy of frequent field 
excursions, as incentives, and for a practical in- 
struction which can in that way be best given. I 
always recognized that my courses were not 
primarily designed to make botanists. Indeed, 
comparatively few have gone into the profession, 
but those few were gifted with a love of nature, 
and good observing faculties. Even with these, it 
always remains to be proved later whether they 
are endowed with the faculty of teaching. Magis- 
ter nascitur non fit, like the poet. 

Brown University. William Whitman Bailey. 
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F. Liszt: The idea that instruction in music 
should not be isolated, that it should form a part 
of the education, is splendid; its practical applica- 
tion would certainly be of advantage to music as 
well as education. 
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PROGRAMS FOR RHETORICAL EXERCISES. sii 


BY EMMA SHAW LOWE, 
Chevy Chase College, Chevy Chase, Md. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
1. “Life of Kipling” (paper). 
References: W. M. Clemens, “A Ken of Kipling.” 
Richard Le Gallienne, “A Criticism of 
Kipling.” 
“On the Road to Mandalay” (song).2 
“Raa Baa, Black Sheep” (a story of Kipling’s own 
childhood). 

Punch and his little sister were sent from India 
to England to be educated. Punch was. cruelly 
treated, and his good instincts thwarted. Then 
when matters were becoming quite too bad to be 
borne “Mamma came in a four-wheeler’’—four pages 
from end to end.t 
“The Attitude of Kipling” (paper). 

References—same as for “Life.” 
“Tommy Atkins.”2 
“The Native Born.’ 
“My Rival.’’4 
“The Battle Hymn.’’3 
9. “The Recessional.’’3 
10. “Legend of Byvil.’’3 
11. “Danny Deever.’’2 F 
12 “Gift of the Sea.”’2 
13. “Paget, M. P.’"4 
14. “A Code of Morals.’’4 
15. “The Explorer.”’3 
16. Song of the Brushwood Boy in 
Boy.”’s 
17. “When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted.’’3 


“The Brushwood 
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articles of clothing 
—Cost and care 


Section 4. 
IX. Use of disinfec- 
tants— 


Precautions neces- 
sary on the out- 
break infectious 
illness 

Section 5. 
X. Suitable clothing for 
boys and girls 
Cost and care 
XI. Suitable clothing for 
women as regards 
(a) occupation, (b) 
climate and season 
Cost and care 
Hard and soft water 
The value of’ soft 
water for cleansing 
purposes 


67 


chan cloth. Necessary 
revision of any laundry 
work. 


Paraffin washing— 
Necessary revision of any 
laundry work. 


Necessary revision of laun 
dry work (lesson II., third 
year’s course). 

Necessary revision of any 
laundry work (lessons IV. 
and IX., second year’s 
course). 


Necessary revision of any 
laundry work (lesson IL., 
third year’s course). 


XIII. Soap—Its composition Necessary revision of any 
Good and bad soap laundry work (lesson VI., 
Economy—Cost second year’s course). 

XIV. Theoretical exami- Necessary revision of any 

nation one hour laundry work. 
XV. Examination in prac- 
tical work 
HOUSEWIFERY, 


Housewifery.—The girls should be told the work for 
which they will be responsible during the lesson. 


Two girls should be sent marketing, and the remain- 
der should be employed with the various items of work 
usually carried out before breakfast, e. g., lighting fires, 
etc. 

The girls who do the shopping should be required, as 


1 

2. 
3. 
4 
5 


“Under the Deodars.” 


“Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads.” 


“Collected Verse.” 


“Departmental Ditties.” 


“The Day’s Work.” 


INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECOMOMY.*—(V.) 


LAUNDRY. 
LESSON. SuBJECcT. PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
Section 1. 
I. Conversational lesson 


to revise first and 
second years’ work 


Revision of first and second 
years’ work. 


Il. Starching and iron- Starching and ironing a 

ing shirt. 
Revision. 

Ill. Clothing—Its uses— Revision of lesson II. 
Absorbent and non- 
absorbent —G ood 
and bad conductors 
of heat 

Section 2. 

IV. Preservation of color Washing, drying, and 
in woolen materials. pressing navy blue and 
Removal of paint black serge. 
and grease stains Necessary revision. 

V. Wool and silk as ar- Brushing, cleaning, and 
ticles of clothing— renovating cloth and silk. 
Cost and care Necessary revision. 

VI. Cleaning and reno Cleaning and _ renovating 
vating straw and _ straw and felt hats. 
felt hats Necessary revision. 

Section 3. 

VII. Cotton and linen as Necessary revision of laun- 
articles of clothing dry work (lesson IX., 2nd 
—Cost and care year’s course). 

VIII. Fur and leather as Cleaning fur and astra- 


*This is as we saw it in the Montem Street Higher Elementary 
School, London, 


far as possible, without any assistance from the teacher, 


to plan, 


purchase, prepare, cook, and serve a complete 


meal sufficient for a famity of six at a stated cost. 


To enable each girl in rotation 


weight of responsibility of 


to experiene the 
managing the home, she 


should be required, during the lesson any one week, to 


plan the work of the house 


for the following lesson, 


when she will act as heusekeeper under the supervision 


of the instructress. 


LESSON. SuBject. 


Section 1. 
I. Choice of a house or 
rooms 
Simple laws for let- 


ting and renting 
houses 
Proportionate division 
of income 


ll. Household sewing 
Refooting stockings 


Ill. Household 
(continued) 


sewing 


1V. Furniture— N ec es- 
sary, useful, and or- 
namental—Cost and 
care 
How to arrange the 
furniture in a home 
consisting of a given 
number of rooms 


V. Water—Source 
supplies 
Pipes and cisterns 
Storage of water 


Section 2. 
of work 


and 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, 


Revision of first and sec- 
ond year’s work. 


Practical work in refoot- 
ing stockings. 

General household work. 
Making. mending, and 
renovating household 
linen and personal cloth- 
ing. 

General household work. 


Cleansing and _ polishing 
furniture. 

Revision 
work. 


of any house- 


Cleaning the cistern. 
Revision of any house- 
work. 


Cleaning drawers and cup- 
boards. 
Putting away winter 
things. 
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Washing blankets. 
Revision. 


Preparing for sweep. 
Cleaning carpets, wall 
papers, and Venetian 
blinds. 


VIL. Spring cleaning— 
Special items 


Repairing wall paper. 
Distempering walls of cel- 
lar or pantry. 
Cleaning and _ repairing 
mattresses. 
1X. Drainage—Where Cleaning the lavatory. 
drainage pipes go to Flushing the sink with 
Simple test for faulty boiling water and soda. 
drains Revision of any house 
work. 


VIII. Spring cleaning— 
Renovations 


Beef tea. 

Cup of arrowroot. 
Benger’s food. 
Revision. 


X. Food for an invalid 


Section 3. 


XI. Convalescent diet Steamed chop or fish. _ 
Steamed custard. 
Lemonade. 

Serving an invalid’s meal. 

Revision. 

XII. Home nursing Changing the sheets with 
Washing a patient the patient in bed. 
Changing the sheets’ Revision. 

XIII. Home nursing Bandaging a finger. 
Treatment of cuts, Making carron oil. 

burns, and colds Using inhalations. 
Revision. 


Section 4. 
XIV. Theoretical examina- Practical revision. 
tion (one hour) 
XV. Examination in prac- 
tical work. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF DEALING WITH THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN SENTENCE. 


BY JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, M. A., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Before parsing the words of the English sen- 
tence one must know its meaning. In the Latin 
sentence the case is reversed. He must parse the 
words before translation. 

Based on the above principle, the following is a 
simple way of translating Latin into English :— 

The student must know these four things about 
each word, as it comes: First, the part of speech 
and general meaning; second, its form; third, its 
relation to some other word or words; fourth, its 
particular meaning as determined by its ending. 
If each word is thus treated, there is no guess 
work about translation, and when one has 
reached the end of the sentence, the meaning be- 
comes evident, and a good English order comes 
almost or quite automatically. To many teachers 
the above must seem self-evident, but they will 
find few of their pupils parsing their words, be- 
fore translation, as required by this method. 

The above method is applicable to all inflectable 
languages. 


E. K., Missouri: I want to say'that I enjoy every 
issue of the Journal of Education, and find it 
broader and more complete than any educational 
journal I have seen. ‘ 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
BY L. H. JONES. 


The universal element in all language work is 
the act or process of composing. In the study of 
any language the supreme test of mastery is the 
ability to compose, that is, to think readily in the 
new language. 

It is the boastful claim of the modern school 
that it has abated the horror of composition day. 
I do not find that the claim is entirely just; for 
when we have apparently made the matter more 
pleasant for the pupil, we have but shifted the 
burden to the shoulders of the teacher. I cannot 
feel that the bugbear of it has been entirely ban- 
ished, nor that we have in any way succeeded in 
teaching composition well. 

Before we shall be able to reach a practical 
solution of the problem of teaching childrén to 
compose, we must come to understand the suh 
ject ourselves—to know its innermost secret—- 
and from this firmer knowledge devise our 
methods and direct our~practices. We must 
really come to understand that the act of com- 
posing is a distinctive process of the human 
mind, based on human instincts and obeying in- 
nate laws of the human mind. We have hitherto 
comprehended neither its height nor its depth,— 
its complexity nor its possible simplicity,—cer- 
tainly not its distinctively educating characteris- 
tics. True composing is the supreme effort of 
the human mind in self-expression. Self-expres- 
sion is the highest yearning of the human spirit 
next to the hope of immortality. Indeed, it rises 
out of that hope. It is the foundation of all art, 
from the earliest daub of embryo painter up to 
architectural creations like St. Paul’s or the 
Parthenon. The effort at self-expression is of 
itself the most educative process that a human 
being can exert upon himself. 

' Before going into a definite discussion of com- 
posing as contemplated in composition—writing 
per se, it may be well to say that the subject will 
receive great illumination by considering its inter- 
relations and possible correlations with the other 
acts or examples of self-expression. The chief of 
these are conversing, reading aloud, reciting, ad- 
dressing an audience, gesticulating, singing, play- 
ing on a musical instrument, drawing, painting, 
constructing, as in architecture, modeling, and 
sculpture. Each and all of these modes of ex- 
pression are proper modes of education; and I 
have some doubts whether anyone ever becomes 
truly successful in one of these methods of self-ex- 
pression who does not cultivate, to some degree, 
some or several of the others—the more the bet- 
ter, provided the diversity is not allowed to break 
the unity and sequence of effort in the chosen 
one. In school there should be associated with 
the written composition several, if not all, the 
modes here suggested. Certain it is that con- 
versation, which is practically oral composition, 
should be made practical in all grades prepara- 
tory to and in connection with written composi- 
tion. Avoid getting the notion that. composing 
can he done only by writing. The process of 
writing is only the accompanying external and 
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incidental process and is not necessarily present 
at all. Neither is oral expression a necessary at- 
tendant. But some form of external manifesta- 
tion is necessary in general to preserve the re- 
sults of the mental process, and is in many cases 
necessary to the highest intensity and best direc- 
tion of effort; so that the external forms which at 
first so confuse and constrain the efforts of chil- 
dren in composing become at last the best aids to 
_the process. 

Composition, then (or composing, for I like the 
verbal noun best), is the process of arranging and 
expressing in language (written or oral), 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions, under an im- 
pulse and for a purpose. From a statement 
so thoroughly crystallized it is impossible to ex- 
tract the meaning in a single hearing or reading. 
Composing is not a process of learning facts as 
such. This is a preliminary process—indeed, a 
necessary preliminary process; for how can a 
child arrange ideas if he has no stock on hand? 
Making bricks without straw was not notably 
successful in scripture days, nor has modern in- 
genuity done away with the necessity of raw 
material. Ideas are indeed the raw material 
ready for the process of composing. I use the 
word ideas here in a rather comprehensive sense. 
It is true that new truth may be acquired in the 
very process of composing, but it will usually be 
in the line of new relations of ideas rather than of 
new ideas themselves. The act of learning the 
ideas to be employed in composing, then, should 
precede the act of composing itself; and if the 
period between should be somewhat lengthy, so 
that the ideas may in the meantime be assimilated 
and united in life with other ideas from other 
sources, so much the better; the process of com- 
posing will be so much the more educative in its 
effect upon the child who writes. 

Composition should be so adjusted to other 
subjects of study that the regular instruction in 
those studies may furnish some of the raw 
material for composition and thus reduce very 
greatly the time otherwise given specially to com- 
position. The act of composing is a struggle 
with ideas—an attempt to arrange them for ex- 
pression and a further attempt to express them. 
Though the mind is self-active, it does not act 
without occasion and stimulus. Hence I have 
said “under impulse.” It is out of this impulse 
that spontaneity in composing grows. This im- 
pulse is of infinite variety, extending all the way 
from the universal desire of self-expression, so 
often referred to, down to the veriest detail of 
present individual interest or caprice; but it 
everywhere has in it the-element of spontaneity 
as opposed to calm reflection. In this respect it 
differs from “set purpose.” 

It is a great mistake in the teaching of the 
young to lay too much stress on purpose and too 
‘ittle on impulse. This manifests itself in too 
little writing under temporary and suddenly- 
offered motives. Both impulse and purpose have 
their place in the work—the one tending to spon- 
taneity, and the other to orderly method in com- 
posing. 

Now the really great secret of teaching true 
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composing is to find some way of implanting in 
the mind of the child the appropriate degrees of 
impulse and purpose and then to let them work. 
This is such a delicate piece of contriving, how- 
ever, that it is rarely reached, even by the best 
teachers. The only near approach to it that I 
have ever been able to make practical among a 
corps of teachers is to have teachers take one of 
these methods at a time’ and alternate with the 
other—having children write much and often in 
fragments under impulses of various kinds, and 
then at intervals write longer and more formal 
productions in accordance with more definite out- 
lines indicating purpose. In the former process 
one often secures gems of description and narra- 
tion, even from small children; while the more re- 
flective and labored efforts are not usually so suc- 
cessful with young people. It is interesting to 
notice as the child progresses the gradual sub- 
ordination of simple impulse to purpose as the 
child grows more thoughtful in his writing; or 
rather to notice that purpose is built up by trans- 
forming impulse into motive working in orderly 
ways. 

It is in this way, too, that both impulse and pur- 
pose—unconscious at first—tend to become semi- 
conscious forces in the child mind; and that when 
both have become clearly conscious conditions, 
the person is able to produce them and reproduce 
them for himself. They then cease to be ex- 
ternal to the writer, but vital and personal forces. 
In this condition the person no longer needs a 
teacher of composition, but life furnishes him 
occasions, and he sets his own purposes and cre- 
ates his own impulses. He has become not alone 
self-active, but self-directive, and is an educated 
person. But it is the early stages of the work 
that most trouble us. How to implant impulse 
and cultivate purpose without stifling or cramp- 
ing effort and killing power; such as these are the 
questions of the ‘hour. This is what taxes the 
patience and ingenuity of the teacher. It is evi- 
dent that it will not accomplish anything for one 
to tell the children to become interested in a cer- 
tain theme. The more they are told to be inter- 
ested the less likely are they to feel a genuine in- 
terest or to develop a true motive. But the real 
teacher finds a way. Some happy adaptation of 
occasion, time, or circumstance—some new way 
of looking at the question, a conjunction with 
some childish interest—in some way the magic 
touch is reached, the childish wish or will set in 
motion, and a real composition is produced.— 
Adapted from Address. 

When I meet a teacher or visitor who prefers 
repression and routine I am reminded of a ward 
principal I had once. He was a worthy, scholarly 
man, but out of touch with child life, and his pupils 
made his life a burden. When he resigned he be- 
came an undertaker, and I have not heard that 
those placed under his care ever gave him any 
worry. Draw your own moral.—Superintendent 
F. J. Brownscombe, Montpelier, Vt. 

Profession is worthless without demonstra- 
tion in school or out. 


Self-criticsm is good if it is good. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

1. Nearly 100 years ago, in the home of a certain gov- 
ernment clerk,—John Dickens by name, just then resid- 
ing at Chatham,—might have been seen “a very queer 
small boy,” who spent much time in a “blessed little 
room” apart from the rest of the household, where 
“‘Roderick Random,’ ‘Pengrine Pickle,’ ‘Humphrey 
Clinker, “Tom Jones,’ “The Vicar of Wakefield, “Don 
Quixote,’ ‘Gil Blas,” and “Robinson Crusoe’ came out a 
glorious host, to keep him company.” “And the queer 
small boy had read Shakespeare’s ‘Henry Fourth,’ too, 
and knew all about Falstaff’s robbery of the travelers at 
Gad’s Hill on the rising ground between Rochester and 
Gravesend. And what was more, he had determined 
that when he came to be a man and had made his way 
in the world, he should own the house called Gad’s Hill 
place, with the old association of its site and its pleasant 
outlook by the Thames.” In manhood he made this 
dream a reality. He peopled the world of fancy and the 
memories of men with a great host of personages as real 
and dear as those he loved to read about; for the boy’s 
name was Charles Dickens. 

2. He was born at Landport, England, on the seventh 
of February, 1812, and was the second of eight children, 
in a family pursued by poverty and haunted by debt. 
His father was, as the son himself declares, full of in- 
dustry, most conscientious in the discharge of any busi- 
ness, unwearying in loving pationce and solicitude when 
those bound to him by blood-or friendship were iil or in 
trouble; as kind and generous a man as ever lived in the 
world. Yet some lack of practical sagacity kept him not 
only poor, but often in want; and, what was far worse, 
drove hint more and more deeply in debt. Creditors 
were always at the door; the pawnbroker’s shop was a 
constant resort—the boy Charles carrying thither with 
childish sorrow the little collection of books he had loved, 
—and for many years the family struggled on through 
the most pinched and precarious conditions. They 
moved from Landport to Chatham, and from Chatham 
to a dingy section of London, where their daily life grew 
more and more wretched. 

3. Upon Charles seem to have fallen many cares. He 
had constantly to run on errands,—erfands most difficult 
and disagreeable; to negotiate for loans at a neighboring 
money-lender’s, to beg for further credit at the baker’s 
and the grocer’s. Soon, however, he was set to work in 
the blacking factory of a relative. It was work that he 
detested,—-this tying np and labeling of pots of blacking, 
among companions who could but be repulsive; but he 
did his work so well and acquired such skill in it, that, 
late in his career as blacking-boy, a little crowd used to 
gather at a certain spot in Covent garden, watching his 
deft movements behind the window. 

4: There was need that he should work. Pecuniary 
embarassments had multiplied about the elder Dickens, 
and somewhere about the year 1823 he was lodged in the 
Marshalsea prison for debt. Thither his family soon fol- 
lowed him, with the exception of Charles, for whom they 
secured lodgings with a certain old lady near by, whose 
portrait he afterward painted in “Dombey and Son,” 
calling it “Mrs. Pipchin.” Growing weary of her at 
length, he besought his father for other quarters, which 
were obtained for him near the prison. As might be ex- 
pected, he spent all his leisure with the rest of the house- 
hold within the Marshalsea itself, gaining an uneaviable 
knowledge of the life that went on within the prison, 
and of its occupants. Yet he seems, from this and simi- 
lar experiences, to have received little harm. A close ob- 
server, even then, he was also conscious of aims and 
purposes removed from those about him by almost in- 
finite di8tances. 
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5. It was, however, a most painful life to him. Years 
afterward, he was writing of his own experiences when 
he put down in “David Copperfield” such sentences as 
these: “I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously or un- 
intentionally, the scantiness of my resources, or the dif- 
ficulties of my life....Iknow that I worked from 
morning until night, with common men and boys, a 
shabby child. I know that I lounged about the streets, 
insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, but 
for the mercy of God, I might easily have been, for any 
care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little vaga- 
bond. How wuch I suffered it is, as I have said already, 
utterly beyond any power to tell. But I kept my own 
counsel, I did my own work.” 

6. In the story of “David Copperfield,” the ‘great 
novelist has told, more fully than in any other of his 
books, the story of his own life. Of course the history 
does not tally with his own at all points, but from it 
might be gathered quite accurately the sternest experi- 
ences of his childhood and youth. 

7. Reading from “David Copperfield.” 

8. In the year 1824 Mr. Dickens was released from the 
Marshalsea. Shortly afterward he happened to quarrel 
with that relation of his who owned the backing estab- 
lishment where his son Charles was employed, and he 
straightway removed the lad from the factory. Later 
he sent the boy to school. The school was called Wel- 
lington House Academy, and was governed by “a certain 
Mr. Jones, whose chief qualification for his office was 
dexterity in the use of the cane.” “Here,” says one of 
his biographers, Mr. Frank T. Marzials, ‘‘he learned lit- 
tle, but observed much, mastering the humors of the 
place just as he had mastered the humors of the Marshal- 
sea. He acquired a fund of school knowledge which 
seemed inexhaustible, ind on which he drew again and 
again. And, while thus half unconsciously, perhaps, 
assimilating the very life of the school, he was 
himself a thorough schoolboy, bright, alert, intelligent, 
taking part in all fun and frolic, good at recitations and 
mimic plays, and already possessed of a reputation 
among his peers as a writer of tales.” 

9. He had ere this outgrown the delicacy of his child- 
hood, and had beeome hardy and ambiticus. His 
schooling under Mr. Jones lasted but a few months, and 
he entered the office of a solicitor, changing, anon, to the 
employ of another at Gray’s Inn, with wages of fifteen 
shillings a week. At these places “he seems to have 
stored his mind, as he had done at school, with a series 
of inyaluable notes and observations.” But his father, 
meanwhile, advancing in circumstances, had become a 
reporter, and this profession seemed to the son to assure 
the advancement he longed for, of which his present oc- 
cupation held no promise. Therefore, in November, 1828, 
he abandoned it, and applied himself with great dili- 
sence to the study of shorthand, to such good purpose 
that he earned and justified the reputation of being one 
of the best reporters of his day. His connection with 


- journalism lasted until 1836. 


10. “In the intervals of his work,” says Mr. Marzials, 
“he made it a kind of holiday task to attend the reading- 
room in the British museum, and to remedy the defects 
in the literary part of his early education.” Long after- 
ward, he said of himself: “To the wholesome training of 
severe hewspaper work when I was a very young man, 
I constantly refer my first success.” His diligence and 
his faculty of observation were remarkable. Said Sir 
Arthur Helps, speaking of him in later years: “His 
powers of observation were almost unrivaled. ... In- 
deed, I have said to myself when I have b2en with him, 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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GENUINE INTEREST EXEMPLIFIED. 
[ Editorial.] 


At Grand Rapids, Mich., Leo Givanik, in Miss 
Edna Pugsley’s room, in the Fountain Street 
school, Miss Evelyn Ward, principal, gave the best 
demonstration of a consuming interest in school 
work, out of school, that I have seen in all my 
travels. 

I was there the Monday after the Thursday— 
Saturday holiday of the Thanksgiving season. 
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about three inches long, but the kennel was of the 
boy’s make. There were two bits of real dressed 
fur and several pieces of white leather cut like an 
animal’s skin ready for dressing and stretched and 
tacked down for drying. The conception was 
simply remarkable, and the working out was even 
more significant of power. And Leo is only nine 
years of age, and he had no direct aid or sugges- 
tion from anyone. 

Grand Rapids is always developing and inspir 
ing initiative. 


Leo is nine years old and very small of his age. 

He had read early in the week a magazine story 
of Jacob Astor and his early fur trading. He had 
also studied and read a great deal about the Eski- 
mos, about hunting, and camp life. 

The teacher had had the class work out their 
reading in various ways, and Leo, all of his own 
initiative, decided to surprise his teacher on “the 
week after,” so he spent three full days of vaca- 
tion in working out his conception of the experi- 
ences of Mr. Astor at his fur trading post. 

First, he made a stand about three feet high, the 
top being twenty-eight inches square and painted 
green. On this he had the fur-trading post, illus- 
trated by eighteen different objects, each sugges- 
tive of a condition there and then. 

In the centre was a cabin, about eight inches 
long, three inches wide, six inches high, with a 
roof. In the rear, tacked on to the edge of the 
table, were some arbor vitae twigs about eight 
inches high, completely covering the rear for forest 
effect. There was a full-fledged pump, a hound 
chained to his kennel. The dog was a toy variety 


GEOGRAPHY. 
MAP QUESTIONS. 
1. Which is the farther west, El Paso or 
Helena? 

2. El Paso or Spokane? 
3. El Paso or Cheyenne? 
4. Santa Fe or Denver? 
5. Santa Fe or Boise? 

Kansas City or Winnipeg? é 
7. New Orleans or Minneapolis? 
8. New Orleans or Madison? 
9. New Orleans or Chicago? 
10. Topeka or Fargo? 
11. Galveston or Topeka? 
12. Galveston or Fargo? 
13. Galveston or St, Paul? 
14. Mobile or Detroit? 
15. Atlanta or Toronto? 
16. Omaha or Winnipeg? 
17%. St. Louis or Milwaukee? 
18. Little Rock or Duluth? 
19. Houston or Topeka? 
20. Houston or St. Paul? 
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A FORCING EXPERIMENT. 


The following letter will interest our readers. 
It is from an intelligent, level-headed professional 
man :— 

“Wellesley Hills, Mass., December 8, 1909. 

“Editor Journal of Education: I am very much 
interested in the method by which Professor Leo 
Wiener of Harvard has been able to prepare his 
son for Tufts College at the age of eleven, have 
him graduate in three years, and enter Harvard 
as a special student at fourteen. Do you know 
anything about this boy, or the son of Boris 
Sidis, or the children of Rev. A. A. Berle? Pro- 
fessor Wiener is ready to take an experimental 
‘class of average children and demonstrate that 
similar results could be produced with them. This 
would take about five or six years, and would re-: 
quire a fund to carry it out ; not a large one proba- 
bly. 

"tn your opinion would such an experiment be 
worth while? If graduation from co‘lege could be 
achieved at the age of sixteen, seventeen, or 
eighteen would it, on the whole, be likely to be 
an advantage or a disadvantage? Could you sug- 
gest a way of bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of those who would be interested? Who 
would they be? ~ 

“I talked with Mr. yesterday. He seemed, 
off-hand, to question the desirability of such a 
seemingly forced process and the possibility of 
carrying out such a method on a large scale and 
in a public way. Professor Wiener has been a 
teacher in high schools, and he is confident that it 
can be done effectively. 

“T have little time and no money to put into 
such an experiment, but feel that it would be a very 
valuable and interesting one. 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. A. R.” 
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I know something of the first two children, and 
do not regard them as children in any scholastic 
sense. They have done almost miraculous 
scholastic feats from an early day | am quite sure. 
The Berle children | regard as entirely normal, 
exceedingly bright, and have been in an intense 
scholastic and inspiring atmosphere all their lives. 

It is a long time since I raised any question as 
to what can be done under intensified farming o1 
intensified education. 

I welcome this or any experiment that opens 
the eyes of anybody to the present absurd waste 
of time in the three R’s. I confess that this is a 
much faster pace than I have anticipated, but be- 


-tween this and eight years’ stupid grind in arith- 


metic I prefer this. 

I have a friend who is getting rich raising spring 
lambs for Thanksgiving; a schoolmaster 
friend who is making $5,000 on an apple 
orchard in Pennsylvania by never having an off- 
year; another schoolmaster friend who raises 
twenty-nine varieties of small fruits and vegeta- 
bles—all his family eats for itself and company fo1 
the whole year, except potatoes, of which he 
raises none—on a lot thirty-five by forty feet; 
another who raises fancy broilers at an immense 
profit, almost as thick as they can stand on a lot 
forty feet square, and so onto the end of the 
chapter. 

I hope Professor Wiener of Harvard will take a 
class of very ordinary boys and try it out. It is 
useless to talk about it until it has been done. 

As to its desirability, there again no one can 
know until he knows what he is talking about. 
We are wasting a lot of time now. We are doing 
infinitely better than of old, and we shall do vastly 
better yet, but whether we shall do it as intensively 
as in the case of the Berle children remains to be 
seen. By all means demonstrate it with very 
ordinary boys. 

THE EASY FOOL. 


One of the leading daily papers in the country 
had this editorial recently: “It is proposed that 
cube root and all the other difficult things be elimi- 
nated from the school arithmetics. The idea, you 
see, is to make education easy. Some Good Fel- 
low must be at the bottom of it.” Now this same 
paper has long been belaboring the schools for 
having so much that was senseless for children in 
their courses. The fact is that the omission of 
cube root, exchange, denominate numbers, true 
present worth, partial payments, duodecimals, 
alligation, and many other things is not at all to 
make work easier, but because they are of no use 
to any one who omits them from their course. 
They are absolutely useless, except cube root, and 
that is of no use unless one keeps in practice and 
unless he is going higher, and if he goes higher he 
can learn it in a fourth of the time when he has use 
for it. Teaching cube root in the eighth grade is 
like teaching navigation to a boy in New Mexico 
because it will be useful to him if he is ever cap- 
tain of a ship on the high seas. 

But this talk of our fear of “ease.” That same 
paper is continually hounding the schools be- 
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cause they are making school work so difficult that 
children are breaking down. It begins to look as 
though these editors are bent on denouncing the 
schools for the sake of denouncing them. In the 
same breath they curse the schools for overwork- 
ing the children and for making school work so 
easy as to be worthless. It is the same old 
story :— 
‘I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 


- 


THE CHILD AND NOT A TRADE 


No boy should be confined to one craft through- 
out his school life. In the best elementary indus- 
trial school I know the old plan of confining a pu- 
pil to one craft throughout his school life has been 
abandoned, and every boy is given an opportunity 
to work in clay, wood, and printing. In arrang- 
ing public school classes each year, no pupil is al- 
lowed to follow the craft he studied last year; 
hence practically all are beginners, whether they 
are in the fifth or the eighth grade, and differentia- 
tion in work is based not on past experience, but 
on maturity and aptitude. Those who take hand 
work for the first time are given clay modeling, 
because of the recognized suitability of clay as a 
medium through which to interpret form in a 
broad way. As muscular control increases and 
the child arrives at greater analytic ability sloyd, 
joinery, and printing have their places. By work- 
ing with a variety of materials, each pupil receives 
the educational benefit from each and gains a 
broader experience which will help him to dis- 
cover his own greatest aptitude. 


THE RIEMAN SCHOOL SAVINGS SYSTEM 
Superintendent J. F. Rieman of Hudson, Mich., 


‘has a school savings system which seems to meet 


the objections made by those who have refused to 
take the Thiry system and the stamp systems. 
So far as we know those who use either of those 
are satisfied, and we would be the last to disturb 
any system that works. 

Every school in the United States should have 
a savings system, and comparatively few do have. 

If the Rieman system can, as seems probable, 
meet the objections of those who have no system 
it deserves to be known. These features deserve 
mention. 

The teacher does no writing, and has the book- 
keeping reduced to the minimum. 

The banks welcome it most heartily. The fea- 
ture that gratifies the bank is that no individual 
account is opened until the child has one dollar, 
and no individual deposit is received except in 
even dollars. This so simplifies the matter 
that banks enthusiastically welcome the system. 

Each child has a card, 3x6, marked for forty 
weeks. His name, school, age, and teacher’s 
name are on this card. When the child brings 
money the teacher merely writes the amount and 
the balance. That is, every time it amounts to $1 
the amount above the dollar is entered as “bal- 
ance” as the dollar goes to his individual ac- 
count at the bank. The entire labor of the 
teacher consists, so far as the child is concerned, 
in entering two amounts on the envelope and the 
same amounts on a large class card. This for the 
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whole class is actually done in less than seven 
minutes. Whenever the child has another dollar 
that fact, on a slip for the purpose, goes to the 
principal, who only deals with individual accounts 
when a dollar is to be transferred. At the close 
of the seven minutes of receiving the teacher 
counts up the money, puts it into a stiff envelope, 
and enters the total for that week. This en- 
velope always shows the record of each previous 
week of the year. These are sent to the princi- 
pal’s office, and before noon a messenger from the 
bank calls and takes the money to the bank. Of 
course no description is adequate, but this is sug- 
gestive, at least, and those who wish to investi- 


gate can easily write to Superintendent Rieman, 


PRESIDENT ELLA FLAG YOUNG. 

There is genuine satisfaction and delight in all 
Illinois as weJl as in Chicago over the fact that 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was elected president of 
the State Teachers’ Association at its recent 
meeting. She presides over the Round Table of 
the Superintendents of Large Cities at the Indian- 


apolis meeting of the Department of Superintend-. 


ence in March. If we mistake not, this is the first 
time any woman has occupied either of these po- 
sitions. We do not recall that any important 
state has ever thus honored a woman, and we 
are entirely sure that no woman has ever pre- 
sided over this Round Table in the Department of 
Superintendence. No woman is better equipped 
to establish a reputation for woman. Literally, 
the whole world rejoices in the noble honors that 
Mrs. Young is bringing to women in education, 


ON THE USE OF LIBRARIES 

In an article on “Library Reading in the High 
School” in the December number of the School 
Review, Miss Margaret Ashmun of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recommends that the class meet 
fortnightly, if possible in a library, preferably the 
school library, and that the class be small and 
drawn from one year of the course. After dis- 
cussing the amount and nature of the reading 
which may be reasonably expected in the different 
years, she takes occasion to recommend mercy in 
the matter of allowing a pupil to throw aside a 
distasteful book, and calls attention to the wis- 
dom of taking counsel with the various teachers 
of special subjects and of encouraging the pupils 
to exercise some initiative in choosing their read- 
ing. Grades on reports or penalties for neglect 
of reading Miss Ashmun condemns. 

SOME CALIFORNIA FACTS. 

In 1909 California has 469,431 children from five 

to seventeen, or 108,278 more than in 1900, a gain 


of 30 per cent. This would suggest a gain of half 


a million in population, which is conservative. 

In i900 the school census of San Francisco 
county .was 66 per cent greater than Los Angeles 
county, but in 1909 Los Angeles county census is 
greater than San Francisco county. 

In 1900 San Francisco county’s population was 
twice as great as that of Los Angeles county. All 
await the 1910 census with interest. Thirty-five 
counties gain in population and twenty-three lose. 
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The yain is about the bay, in southern California, 
and in the San Joaquin valley. 

The fabulous increase has been in southern Cali- 
fornia. Los Angeles is to have an artificial 
harbor, with forty miles of wharfage and safe 
anchorage. San Francisco has suffered beyond 
expression from the earthquake, but she is now 


' more beautiful than ever, but the bay district has 


lively work ahead of it if it is to keep ahead of 
southern California. A study of “Nine Years of 
Growth in California,” by Mark Kepple, in the 
Western Journal of Education, is highly sugges- 
tive. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSISTANTS. 


Chicago principals are to have clerks. It is 
one of the reforms of Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young, who said to the board:— 

“Tn other cities it is recognized as poor business 
policy to require a principal, a high-salaried em- 
ployee, comparatively speaking, to spend his time 
doing work which could be done by a $600 assist- 
ant or clerk. The principals have enough to do 
without being burdened with clerical work. This 
fact impressed itself on me during my eastern 
visit, and led me to take it up with the proper 
committee of the board. The business men of the 
board recognized the lack, as good business men 
would in- their private enterprises.” According to 
the plan, principals of high schools and of ele- 
mentary schools comprising more than twenty-five 
divisions will be given assistants. These will be 
drawn from the ranks of cadets or from the num- 
bers of teachers who have given their best years 
to the service and should be provided with less ex- 
acting tasks which at the same time would yield 
them a competence. Mrs. Young said that the 
system can be put into effect for an expenditure of 
$10,000 a year. 


WHAT IS FAME? 


Here is the editorial notice of the death of Dr. 
William T. Harris in an educational monthly :— 

“W. T. Harris, who was for seventeen years 
United States commissioner of education, died the 
fore part of last month. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in St. Louis. His last work, 
to which he had given several years, was as editor 
of the new edition of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary.” 


> 


A course in shop work should not aim at per- 
fecting the pupils in any particular trade, but 
should rather give experience in different mate- 
rials and processes, provide the pupil with a bet- 
ter basis for judging his own preference and 
ability, give more skill in the use of his hands, and 
some insight into industrial practice and the 
meaning of work. It should cultivate resource- 
fulness, perseverance, habits of industry, responsi- 
bility, self-control, and self-direction. By a cer- 
tain amount of division of labor on the part of 
the pupils, and by the use of time sheets and cost 
sheets, an approach should be made to trade con- 
ditions, 
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A new feature in gymnasium work is folk danc- 
ing. The results are most gratifying. Folk 
dancing meets the national, temperamental need 
of the young people, and arouses a spontaneous 
response which results in a joyous freedom and 
ease in both mental and physical activity that can- 
not be secured through the more purely formal 
disciplinary exercises. 


It is a pleasure to be able to say without reser- 
vation or equivocation that there is one popular 
magazine, and there is none better, The World 
To-day, which never has a false note education- 
ally, is never weak or vague in its commendation, 
and never allows any defamatory articles or com- 
ments on education. This is worthy of our high- 
est appreciation. 


We deeply regret that the article on Alabama 
in the issue of December 30 seems to misrepresent 
the conditions in that state. We are convinced 
from numerous letters which we have _ received 
that it does Alabama an entire injustice, and no 
one can regret it more than the editors of the 
Journal of Education. 


“No branch of public affairs is nearer to the 
vital interests of a community than is the admin- 
istration of the schools,” says Frank L. Magoon, 
president of the St. Louis board of education. It 
is a truth that should never be forgotten. 


The re-election of Dr. Charles M. Jordan as 
superintendent of Minneapolis for another three- 
years’ term at an advance in salary of $500 is a de- 
served tribute to intelligent devotion to the 
schools of the city. 


The University “f Wisconsin this year begins to 
credit any graduate of a Wisconsin state normal 
school with two years’ work in full in taking a 
course for a degree. 


The modern girl’s hat makes all sorts of trouble 
in the high school dressing room plans. There is 
absolutely nothing to be done with them but to 
stack them up. 


The city of St. Louis has had the best supple- 
mentary reading in the country, and it has cost 
but $1 out of every $800 expended for schools. 


In Connecticut, last year, forty per cent. of the 
graduates of the high schools continued higher 
studies. Next. 


Systems of education must be constantly modi- 
fied to keep pace with the progress of civjlization. 


‘Biological engineering” is the latest term scien- 
tifically applied. to the practice of medicine. 


The teachers must find some way to secure the 
definite co-operation of parents. 


New York city last year expended $400,000 on 
public baths. 


It is interesting to see H. G. Wells on the de- 
fensive. 


Simple life is virtuous only when it is relished, 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
(Continued from page 70). 


he sees and observes nine facts for any two that I see 
and observe.” 

11. It was whew Charles Dickens was about twenty- 
three that the pivotal event occurred of which he tells 
in the preface to the “Pickwick Papers,” and a certain 
“Sketch by Boz” was “dropped stealthily one evening at 
twilight, with fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, 
in a dark office, up a dark court in Fleet street.” And, 
accepted and approved, it “appeared in all the glory of 
print” in a certain magazine called The Old Monthly, 
bedring the date of January 1, 1834. It was called origi- 
nally, “A Dinner in Poplar Walk,” but in his works as 
now published appears as “Mr. Minns and His Cousin.” 

12. Other sketches followed, under the same nom-de- 
plume, “Boz,” which had been the pet-name of one of his 
brothers, And about April 1, 1836, appeared the first 
number of the “Pickwick Papers.” Issued in monthly 
parts, they won more and more favor, till their young au- 
thor found himself famous. Seldom have books given 
such universal, such innocent delight. The order had 
been for four hundred copies, only, of the first part. Forty 
thousand were ordered in the edition of Part Fifteen, and 
the publishers realized from the series so modestly be- 
gun about one hundred thousand dollars. 

13. Reading from “Pickwick Papers.” 

14. Mr. Dickens is said to have been at this time 
“singularly and noticeably prepossessing; bright, ani- 
mated, eager, with talent and energy written in every 
line of his face.” The alchemy of a fine nature had 
transmuted his disadvantages into gold. To him the les- 
sons of such a childhood and youth as he had had were 
energy, self-reliance, a determination to overcome all 
obstacles, to fight the battles of life in all honor and recti- 
tude, so as to win. From the muddle of his father’s af- 
fairs he had taken away- a lesson in method, order, and 
punctuality in business and other arrangements. “What 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well” was not only 
one of his favorite maxims, it was the rule of his life. 
And, again, “throughout his life he worked desperately 
hard.” 

15. After “Pickwick Papers” came “Oliver Twist,” 
then “Nicholas Nickleby.” Dickens had already married 
the daughter of the publisher with whom he had been 
associated,—Caroline Hogarth,—-nad made first a mod- 
est home, and then an ampler one, and had gathered 
about him many friends. Washington Irving was one of 
the earliest. 

16. Reading from “Nicholas Nickleby.” 

17. In 1840 appeared the first part of “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,” soon developing into the well-known 
story of “The Old Curiosity Shop.” This work coutains 
one of the most unique and pathetic characters in any 
fiction; one that has excited more sympathy than almost 
any other character in English literature, “Little Nell.” 
Lord Jeffrey was fascinated with this creation of the 
novelist, and declared that there had been “nothing so 
good since ‘Cordelia.’” All hearts have been touched by 
her pathetic story, and one of our own poets relates how 
its reading swayed the rough miners in a California 
camp. 

18. Recitation—‘Dickens in Camp.’’—Bret Harte. 

19. Reading from “Old Curiosity Shop.” 

20. In 1841 was issued “Barnaby Rudge,” and in the 
following year the author came to America. Returning, 
after some months of travel, he wrote the “American 
Notes” and the novel, “Martin Chuzzlewit.” During 
October and November of the following year he wrote 
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the famous “Christmas Carol,” which is in many re- 
spects the most exquisite of his productions. Its au- 
thor, sending a copy to Professor Felton of our own 
Cambridge, alludes to it in this fashion: “Over which 
Christmas carol Charles Dickens wept and laughed and 
wept again, and excited himself in a most extraordinary 
manner in the composition, and thinking whereof as he 
walked about the black streets of London many a night 
when all the sober folks had gone to bed. . . .Its success 
is most prodigious. And by every post all manner of 
strangers write all manner of letters to him about their 
homes and hearths, and how this same carol is read 
there, and kept on a little shelf by itself.” 

21. Reading from “The Christmas Carol.” 

22. July 1, 1844, Mr. Dickens left England for a year, 
with bis family, for Italy. There he wrote another of 
the Christmas books, “The Chimes.” Later he wrote 
“Pictures from Italy.” He spent the year 1846 largely 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, and in Paris. Between that 
year and 1850 he wrote “Dombey and Son,” “The Battle 
of Life,” and “David Copperfield.”. Still later appeared 
“Bleak House” and “A Child’s History of England.” 
This last-named book he wrote for his own children. He 
was always their companion and friend, and in their 
childhood their comrade and playmate also. One of his 
daughters has written his life. She says that he was 
“the good genius of the house, happy, bright, and 
funny.” 

23. In 1856 he purchased Gad’s Hill place, moving 
there the next year. It was thenceforth the chief recrea- 
tion of his busy life to beautify and embellish it. He 
had alJready become editor of “Household Words.” In 
1855 “Little Dorrit” was published, preserving many of 
his own old recollections of the Marshalsea. Still other 
books of his later years are “Tales of Two Cities,” 
“Great Expectations,” “Our Mutual Friend,” “Hard 
Times,” and Uftttommercial Traveler.” 

24. In 1858 Mr. Dickens began to give readings from 
his own works to great and delighted audiences. In 
1867, at the solicitation of many friends in America, 
prominent among them the late James T. Fields, the 
poet-publisher of Boston, he came to the United States a 
second time, and gave readings in the principal cities. 
He was given, too, a succession of ovations, for everyone 
seemed to know him, and he made warm friends. 

25. On his return to England he at once commenced 
a new novel, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” which he 
did not live to complete. His health had already begun 
to fail, for he had compressed the work of three men 
into that brave, busy life of his—and he died June 9, 
1870, at Gad’s Hill. He is buried in Westminister Ab- 
bey, and Dean Stanley pronounced a eulogy over his 
grave, saying, among other words of high praise: “He 
taught the world great lessons, . . . of the eternal value 
of generosity, purity, of kindness, of unselfishness.” 

An American literateur, Edwin Percy Whipple, thus 
characterizes some of the leading works of this “‘prince 
of fiction’: “ “The Pickwick Papers’ are the most ani- 
mated and joyous, inspired, as they are, by the very 
genius of fun; ‘David Copperfield’ is the most delightful, 
varied, and satisfactory of stories; “Dombey and Son” is 
the freshest and most vital throughout; and “The Tale of 
Two Cities’ is the most intense, passionate, and enter- 
taining of narratives.” , 

Says another: “What kept him great was his generous 
heart. Throughout his labors he was ever anxious to 
enlarge men’s sympathies for the poor and suffering.” 

26. Recitation—“Dickens,” Phoebe Cary. 

“One story more,” the whole world cried. 
The great magician smiled in doubt; 

“I am so tired that, if I tried, 
I fear I could not tell it out.” } 
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“But one is all we ask,” they said; 
“You surely cannot faint nor fail.” 
Again he raised his weary head, 
And slow began the witching tale. 


The fierce debater’s tongue grew mute, 
Wise men were silent for his sake; 

The poet threw aside his lute, 
And paused enraptured while he spake. 


The proudest lady in the land 
Forgot that praise and power were sweet; 
She dropped the jewels from her hand 
And sat enchanted at his feet. 


Children, with locks of brown and gold, 
Gathered about like flocks of birds; 

The poor, whose story he had told, 
Drew near, and loved him for his words. 


‘His eye burns bright, his voice is strong, 
A waiting people eager stands; 

Men on the outskirts of the throng 
Interpret him to distant lands. 


When lo! his accents faltering fall; 

The nations, awestruck, hold their breath; 
The great magician, loved of all, 

Has sunk to slumber, tired to death! 


His human eyes in blind eclipse 
Are from the world forever sealed. 
The “mystery” trembling on his lips 

Shall never, never be revealed. 


THE NINE TABLE. 
BY GEORGE WHEELER. 


It is often as difficult to operate a given device 
as to get along without it. Some, however, are 
genuine savers of time‘and labor. 

The nine table is usually found to be one of the 
hardest to fasten securely in the minds of pupils. 
It can be made one of the easiest. The following 
device is so simple and helpful that I take this 
means of giving it wider circulation. All the diffi- 
culties of the table as it is usually given are in- 
cluded in the following :— 

9x 2= 18 


9x 9=> 81 

It will be noticed that the first figure in the 
product is in each case one less than the multiplier. 
For instance, when the multiplier is 6, the first 
figure in the product is 5. This fixes absolutely 
the figure in the tens place. 

It will also be seen that in each product the 
sum of the digits is always 9. This enables us 
to complete the answer. To illustrate, let us con- 
tinue the work with 6 times 9. The tens figure 
must be 5, as shown above. The units figure 
must be 4, since the sum of the digits of the 
product must be 9. Therefore the product must 
be 54. The same is true of all the other products 
here given. By this device the whole nine table 
can usually be permanently fastened in a few min- 
utes,—The Philadelphia Teacher. 
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BY R. C, STEARNES, 
in Richmond, Va., Dispatch. ‘. 


[From a long and appreciative report of the visit of 
the southern superintendents. ] 

Thus far we have described a few of the outward 
manifestations of enterprise and progress in Page 
county. Underneath all of this lies the tact, skill, and 
devotion of a woman. Her personality explains what 
has already been accomplished in Page county, and 
stands as a sufficient guarantee of the future. 

Miss Jessie Field’s education and normal training had 
fitted her specially for supervisory work and leadership. 
She comes of a stock in which the characteristics of lead- 
ership have been developed to a high degree. Her 
brothers and sisters are all richly endowed with such 
gifts. To careful training in youth and the courage of 
high ideals, she adds untiring energy and the faculty of 
getting along well with children. That she devotes all 
of her time to school work goes without saying. She is 
so intimately connected with her school work that she 
knows every child by name, and when she calls on them. 
to recite a lesson or join in some bit of school enterprise, 
until then not attempted, it is beautiful to see their faces 
light up in glad response to the call of a real leader. 
Her teachers are chosen lieutenants, many of whom 
have declined good places in town schools because they 
believe their mission lies among country schools. The 
practical life appeals to all of them. They teach the 
regular school branches for the service these studies can 
render in after life, and take hold of a new subject just 
as promptly and vigorously as the needs of the people 
seem to dictate. 

They think the grammar school can do much for the 
shop, the farm, and the every-day, as well as the higher, 
home life, and they translate their faith immediately into 
action. Then they command the co-operation and re- 
spect of the community by challenging them to pass 
upon the results attained. “If the writing is not so good, 
condemn us,” they say; “if the reading or spelling is not 
better, withhold your support; if our farm arithmetic is 
not making mathematicians, do not spare our feelings 
for a moment; if the work we do in basket-making, corn 
judging, milk testing, school gardening, or with hammer 
and saw, does not provide general as well as special 
training, away with it. But if, on the other hand, you 
believe that we are giving that training of heart, head, 
and hand that will fit the children for sober, useful, and 
contented lives in their own home environment, then 


give us your financial support and hearty interest in such ' 


a way that the school levies may no longer be 1egarded 
as a tax, but as a co-operative effort to give the children 
what they deserve, namely, the best possible chance in 
life.” 

The efforts in Page county seemed to me to be as sim- 
ple as they were sincere, and as sincere as they were 
successful. They have not even attempted to consoli- 
date their schools, owing to the impassable condition of 
the roads in rainy weather. There is no stone to macad- 
amize the roads, and even a short rainy spell makes lo- 
comotion very difficult and disagreeable, we were told. 

The lesson that I gathered from the two days spent in 
Miss Field’s schools was the effectiveness of systematic, 
sustained effort along simple and practical lines. As I 
utter these words I realize fully that the ability to dis- 
cern the practical and the intuition to heed the beckon- 
ing hand of simple truth are the highest marks of genius, 


In 1870 there were 200 graduate students in the 
United States ; now there are 7,000. 
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9X 4 = 36 

9X5=45 

9X 6 = 54 

J 9X 7 = 63 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The People’s Leader in the 
Struggle for National Existence. By George Haven 
Putnam, Litt. D., late brevet-major 176th regiment, 
N. Y. &. Vols. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Interest in Lincoln not only has not abated because of 

the centennial celebrations but has been greftly en- 

hanced thereby. Major Putnam has utilized an address 
given by him on the centennial commemoration day, 

February 12, 1909, as the germ for this monograph, 

which presents the main events in the career of the 

people’s leader. The development of Lincoln’s character 
and the growth of his powers from boyhood through his 
work at the bar, in his service as a leader in the political 
contests that preceded the war for the restriction of 
slavery, and his final service to the country as war 

President and commander-in-chief of its forces, are re- 

corded in outline, but with such measure of compre- 


. hensiveness as serves to make the picture and the record 


practically complete. Special attention is given to Lin- 
coln’s relations with his cabinet and with the successive 
army cou:manders. The volume includes a reprint of 
the famous speech given by Lincoln at the Cooper Insti- 
tute in February, 1860, to the text of which speech have 
been added an introduction by Charles C. Nott, late chief 
justice of the court of claims, and a series of invaluable 
historic annotations by Judge Nott and by Cephas Brain- 
erd of the New York bar. This speech is now recognized 
as constituting one of the historic documents of the re- 
public. In every respect the book is worthy the occa- 
sion. It is a delightful story of one of America’s two 
greatest leaders, and it is in every way adequate and 
gratifying. 


THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, ITS HISTORY AND 
IDEALS. By William R. George. With an introduc- 
tion by Thomas M. Osborne. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

American boys have a group of wonderful men to 
thank for the transformation of the waywards. First of 
these in point of time was Jacob Riis, and next to him 
is William R. George, the founder of the Junior Repub- 
lic, the greatest institution for boys out of step with 
good order in the country. Mr. George is a remarkable 
man, a genius and a master. ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was no more important as the forerunner of the 
republics of the world 135 years later than the thought 
of Mr. George in 1894 that a geyuine Junior Republic is 
as indispensable to right the wrongs of wayward boys 
as the great republic had been in reforming the nations 
of the earth, and after fifteen years the Junior Republic 
has a better demonstration of its rightness and righteous- 
ness than has the Declaration of Independence that all 
men are created equal. In these years the Journal of 
Education and its editor have been telling somewhat of 
its work, and Mr. George has himself been upon the plat- 
form with the story, but now for the first time is the 
story in its completeness told with intense earnestness 
and in a fascinating style. Of all books written by 
Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, Jane Addams, and 
others, none is more valuable or interesting than is this 
by Mr. George. 


THE CLASSICAL MORALISTS. Selections Illustrat- 
ing Ethics from. Socrates to Martineau. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., of Harvard. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. postpaid. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand’s “Modern Classical Philosophers” 
is the text-book in forty colleges and universities in the 
United States, and has the ardent approval and admira- 
tion of all teachers of philosophy, so that “The Classical 
Moralists” comes to appreciative teachers. This book is 
virtually a history of ethics, based not upon the ordinary 
description of systems, but upon selections from the 
original sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. It presents by means of the case method 
the most distinctive and constructive features in the 
ethical systems of the successive moralists. .The evolu- 
tion of ethical thought is revealed, stripped of its con- 
troversial material, from Socrates to Martineau. Such a 
work will prove indispensable as a text-book of required 
reading, alike for the historical and for the systematic 
study of ethics in the universities. The general reader, 
and more especially any one, whether among the clergy 
or the laity, desirous of acquiring knowledge of the dif- 
ferent ethical systems, have here a volume containing 
the original material of the great ethical masters, from 
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the earliest to the most recent times. We have here for 
the first time in a single volume selections which exhibit 
nearly in chronological order the chief doctrines of the 
classical moralists, alike in ancient, mediaeval, and mod- 
ern ethics. The selections are from Socrates (469-399 B. 
C.), Plato (427-347), Aristotle (884-324), Zeno (856-264), 


_Epicurus (341-270), Titus Lucretius Carus (95-51), 


Epictetus (60 A. D.—?), Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121- 
180), Plotinus (205-270), Saint Augustine (854-430), Peter 


Abelard (1079-1142), Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), Hugo ~ 


Grotius (1583-1645), Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-1688), Henry More (1614-1687), Richard 
Cumberland (1631-1718), Baruch de Spinoza (1632-1677), 
Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715). John Locke (1632-1704), 
Samuel Clarke, Third Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), 
Bernard de Mandeville (1670-1733), William Wollaston 
(1660-1724), Joseph Butler (1692-1752), Francis Hutcheson 
(1694-1747), David Hartley (1705-1757), David Hume 
(1711-1776), Adam Smith (1723-1790), Claude Adrien 
Helvetius (1715-1771), William Paley (1743-1805), Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832), Richard Price (1723-1791), Thomas 
Reid (1710-1796), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel (1770-1831), Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), 
Friedrich Eduard Beneke (1798-1854), John Stuart Mill 
(1806-1873), Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), Henry Sidg- 
wick (1838-1900), Francis Herbert Bradley (1846——), 
Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882), James Martineau (1805- 
1900). 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain. incident te 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Bxperienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Bye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 


HOAG’S 
HEALTH STUDIES 


with introduction by 
Davip STARR JORDAN 


A text-book of applied physiology and hy- 
giene. The subject is brought close to the 
pupil’s experience and environment. It is 
full of interest for him, for it answers many 
of his half-formed questions, and shows him 
why good habits and intelligent care pre- 
serve health. 

Cloth, Fully illustrated. 235 pp. 75 cents. 


Edgett’s 
Exercises in Geometry | 


A series of original exercises to accom- 
pany the Harvard “Syllabus of Propositions 
in. Geometry.” It also is invaluable in con- 
nection with the ordinary texts in Geometry. 

Cloth. 87 pages. 40 cents. 
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THE GRBAT DESIGN OF HENRY IV. Edited by Ed- 
win D. Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 112 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A work with an important culling from history in the 
interest of international peace. The plan of the French 
monarch is told us in the memoirs of Sully, the prime 
minister. It was to so federate the states of Europe 
that arbitration of difficulties between them might take 
the place of ruinous war, and a condition of concord and 
amity might do away with the stripes of the tented field. 
Edward Everett Hale was the re-discoverer of the “De- 
sign,” and Mr. Mead writes an excellent introduction. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. By Grace L. Edgett, 
teacher in Beverly (Mass.) schools. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 81 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A series of exercises selected from various sources, 
and in some cases evolved from the author’s own school- 
room, to give practice in geometry concerning rectilinear 
figures, circles, polygons, loci, etc. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in groups in such order as to form an appendix 
to the Harvard “Syllabus of Propositions in Geometry.” 
The author-teacher is confident of the advantages of the 
inductive method when the class is sufficiently small 
and well-graded, and the teacher competent and inter- 
ested. There are enough exercises to give the possibil- 
ity of a large choice for practice. 

THHP STONE HOUSE AT GOWANUS. By Georgia 
Fraser. New York: Winter & Kinter. Cloth. Lllus- 
trated. (6%x9%.) 161 pp. 

This important bit of unusual history, told in an ex- 
ceptionally charming way and attractively illustrated, 
tells the story of the battle of Long Island. The stone 
house at Gowanus was Sterling’s headquarters, Corn- 
wallis’s redoubt, and headquarters of Washington. It 
was a colonial residence of Dutch architecture, and was 
built by Nicholas Vecte in 1699. It has rare historical 
value and is of great local interest. 


RUM AND RUIN,—THE STORY OF DR. CALDWELL. 
By Edward R. Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee. Cloth. 
251 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A thrilling story of a well-educated and promising 
young physician who had formed the habit of gen- 
teel drinking, and who found the habit unconquerable, 
and went down to disgrace and death as the result of it, 
despite all his heroic attempts to quit it, and despite his 
affection for one of the best of young women, whom he 
wished to marry. During his practice, Dr. Caldwell 
was the means of helping many other men to give up 
the cup, but at the same time was utterly unable to do 
for himself what he commended to others. It is a pa- 
thetic romance, and is said to be founded on facts. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN. By Louise Creighton. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

An English book, with nearly all the characters se- 
lected from notable English women. But it is none the 
worse for that, for anybody on either side of the sea will 
be greatly benefited by reading of St. Hilda, Elizabeth 
Fry, Florence Nightingale, Isabella Bird, Queen Vic- 
toria, Joan of Are, ete. The author has a pleasing style, 
while her grouping of facts is highly commendab’e. The 
book is delightfully illustrated. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR METHODS. A 
Series of Practical Home Studies in Pedagogy. By 
William F. Rocheleau, assisted by Charles H. Sylves- 
ter, Emelia M. Goldsworthy, Edward F. Worst. and 
Mary Reid Pierce. 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago: 
Interstate School of Correspondence. In two volumes. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 385 pp. and 425 pp. 

In these two volumes are gathered a rare collection of 
suggestions and aids, principles and practices, methods 
and devices in every branch taught in the schools either 
regularly or incidentally. Mr. Rocheleau has prepared 
most of the work on school subjects, except in arithme- 
tic, which is presented by Charles H. Sylvester of the 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Normal school, who also has 
the work on school management and discipline. Miss 
Goldsworthy of the Kalamazoo, Mich., Normal school is 
author of the section on drawing. Mr. Worst of the 
Chicago Normal school has the construction work, and 
Mary Reid Pierce of Chicago has the music. All of the 
work is admirably done, especially from the practical or 
helpful standpoint. The collection of material is com- 
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plete, the suggestions are definite and thoughtful, the 
methods clear, the devices ingenious and varied. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Wil- 
liam Koren. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
12mq 238 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Intended for use in schools and colleges. Parts I. and 
II. are largely in dialogue form, and are suited for drill 
in conversation in French. Parts III. and IV. may be 
used for beginners as easy selections, or by more ad- 
vanced pupils for sight-reading and translation. Sub- 
jects for original composition are also found in Part IV. 
Care especially is paid to idiomatic expressions. French- 
English and English-French vocabularies are added, and 
complete the serviceable volume. 


BYRON’S CHIIDE HAROLD—CANTO IV., AND 
OTHER POEMS. Edited by Charles S. Thomas of 
the Newton (Mass.) high school. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 25 cents, 
net. 

We have here, as the basis for a neat bit of commen- 
tating work, three of Byron’s poems—“Childe Harold,” 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” and “Mazeppa.” The editor 
in his introduction gives an admirable sketch of Byron, 
and subsequently thirty pages of annotations that leave 
no obscure point in the text unexplained. The editorial 
work is ably done. 


REDNEY McGAW—A CIRCUS STORY FOR BOYS. 
By Arthur E. McFarlane. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 12mo. Cloth. 269 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The story of a street gamin, who wanted to beat his 
way from New York out West, and found that the surest 
way to get there was to join a circus, which was bound 
in that direction, A circus is a great place for experi- 
ences, and of all kinds, and “‘Red” got his share of them 
before he got threugh. He found lots of hard work, but 
he found also many a “thrill.” There are plenty of hu- 
morons situations that simply compel one to laugh 
heartily. “Red” makes the best of all the situations. be- 
ing a confirmed little optimist. Some think of this book 
as the peer of Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” and one 
does not feel like challenging their opinion. It will 
surely fascinate many a boy-reader, and may possibly 
lead some boy to run away with a circus, which may not 
be the best thing for him. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Hollis Godfrey of 
the Girls’ High School of Practical Arts, Boston. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
456 pp. Price, $1.10. 

In this work we have a comprehensive treatment of 
what is not always an attractive field of study for the 
pupil. But the author renders it highly attractive, be- 
cause he keeps the pupil's attention fixed on this, that the 
science of the schoolroom and the facts of daily life are 
closely related. The text, the exercises, and the ques- 
tions all seem to keep this relationship in view, and this 
is helpful. Nothing that chemistry seems to touch ap- 
pears to be omitted. The thirty-four chapters are 
packed full of interesting facts. The one surprise about 
the book is that it is planned for one year’s work. Of 
course, if the pupil has no other study than chemistry 
this might be accomplished in that time. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The New Salesmanship.” By Charles 
taird & Pp y Lundgren. Price, $1.50. 
“ ttoa Finish.” By O. S. Marden. : 
y Price, 30 cents. New York: 
“The British Isles.” By E.T. Tomlinson. Price.60 cents.——KFuro- 
pean Hero Stories.’ By Eva March Tappan. Price, 65 cents, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“Nature Study for Lower Grammar Grades.” Ry H. H. Cummings, 


Price, 60 cents. ——“Smith’s Plane Geometry.”’’ By E. R. Smith. 
Price, 75 cents. -— “ Lamb’s Selected Essavs of Elia.” Edited by J. F. 
Genung. Price, 40 cents. —‘Pupil’s Note-Book and Study Outline in 


Roman History.” By E. M. McKinley. Price,25 cents. New York: 
The American Book Company. 

“The Educational Meaning of Manual Arts and Industries.” By 
R. K. Row. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

‘The Mechanics of Writing.”’ By E. C. Woolley. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 

“A Certain Rich Man.’ By W. A. White. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“The Art of the Metropolitan Museum of New York.” By E. C. 
Preyer. Boston: L, C. Page & Co. 

“international Law.” By G G. Wilson and G.F Tucker. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Silver, Rurdett & Co. 

“The Library and the School.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘*Lyell’s Travels in North America in the Years 1841-2.” Abridged 
by J. P. Cushing. New York: C. E. Merrill & Co. 
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January 20, 1910 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this head are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 


Union. To be available, these contributions. 


should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 13, 14: Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Frincipals’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. 

January 13-16: Sixth National Con- 
ference on Child Labor, Boston. 
February 24, 25: North Central Kan- 
sas Teachers’ Association, Hering- 

ton. 


March 24, 25, 26: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 


June 29, 30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Brie; president, Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


DANVILLE. Marshall M. Stocker 
has been elected principal of the Dan- 
ville high school. He is a graduate 
of Norwich University, class of 1903, 
and has taught in the suinmmer school 
of Norwich University for several 
years. The Danville high school has 
forty-six students. Evening study 
hours are to be maintained. 

PITTSFORD. Miss Nellie M. 
Horton of Watertown, N. Y., a gradu- 
ate of Vassar College, has been en- 
gaged as supervisor of music in the 
public schools of the town, to succeed 
Miss F. May Hunt, resigned, 

RUTLAND. The Rutland Teach- 
ers’ Club has arranged for a course 
of four lectures for the winter. 
These lectures will be open to the 
public. 

BURLINGTON. The city of 
Burlington may challenge any city in 
the United States to show as beauti- 
ful location of any high school build- 
ing It is located on Ex-Senator 
Edmunds’ estate, commanding a su- 
perb view of Lake Champlain and 
the Adirondacks beyond. Its spa- 
cious lawns border on two of the 
most attractive streets, on the line of 
the city street railway. In conven- 
ience and adaptation to the work 
done within it compares well with 
the best. Principal Chittenden, with 
his able corps of teachers, is devel- 
oping a noticeable love of study, 
courtesy, and good order on the part 
of the students. 


— 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROCKTON. Superintendent D. 
C. Bliss had a large number of opera- 
tions upon pupils for adenoids, as the 
result of the work of the school nurse, 


BEVERLY. The school commit- 
tee has elected Otis M. Riggs, master 
of the science department at the Au- 
gusta, Me., high school, as head of 
the science department at the Bev- 
erly high school to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Augus- 
tus A. Klock. Mr. Klock goes to the 
Ethical Culture school, New York 
city. 
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Dust Evil 

It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the gone of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 

¢ pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 

through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost, 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated, xpasionce proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-itwelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


its Dangers.” 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
reserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
labor of caretaking. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstrat 
We want to prove the 
at our own expense. 


jon. 
of Standard Floor 
e will treat free of charge one 
rt of one floor in any store or 
w how Standard Floor Dressing 
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ion, testimonials and our free 
The health of your pupils may 


STANDARD OL COMPANY. 
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RHODDB ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island 
hospital has employed for several 
months a teacher to instruct the chil- 
dren who are obliged to remain in 
the hospital for long periods of time 
and are yet able to do school work. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale is to havea 
$190,000 professorship in honor of 
William M. Laffan, late editor of the 
New York Sun, established by J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 

Dr. Thomas B. Osbourne, chemist 
at the Connecticut agricultural ex- 
periment station, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists. 

Professor Chittenden announced 
last week the . forty-fourth annual 
Sheffield lecture course for 1910. The 


_ course began on January 14 with the 


following program:— 

January 14—‘“‘Making the Most of 
Our Bird Life,” Professor Clifton F. 
Hodge. 

January 21—‘The Highland Dwel- 
ler of Bolivia,” Dr. Isaiah Bowman. 

January 28—“The Natural History 
of Lakes,” Professor Louis V. Pier- 
son. 

February 4—“Comets and Me 
teors,” Dr. William R. Brooks. 

February 11—“The Evolution of 
the Horse,” Dr. Richard 8. Lull. 

February 18—‘Construction of 
Long and Lofty Bridges,” Frank W. 
Skinner, C. E. 

February 25—‘“Hygienic Aspects of 
the Hookworm Disease,” Dr. Leo F. 
Rettger. 


March 4—“The Development of 
the Automobile,” Professor William 
C. Marshall. 

March 11—“The Taming of Fire,” 
Professor Albert G. Keller. 

March 18—‘“The Inheritance of 
Sex,” Professor Wesley R. Coe. 

While most of the lecturers are 
New Haven men, it is to be noted 
that Professor William R. Brooks, 
the astronomer at Hobart College, 
lectures on “Comets and Meteors,” 
and Frank W. Skinner of the Engi- 
neering Record is to present a lecture 
on “The Construction of Long and 
Lofty Bridges.” All the lectures of 
the course are to be illustrated. 


MIDDLETOWN. William Wheat- 
ley is the new principal of the high 
school and superintendent of the 
public schools. 


SOUTHINGTON. Henry A. Ken- 
ney of Southington has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Highwood 
grammar school in New Haven. He 
is a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
class of 1908, and since graduation 
has been assisting in the town clerk’s 
office in Southington. 


PLAINVILLE. Principal F. W. 
Clapp, for seven years head of the 
grammar school, 
the board has accepted his resigna- 
tion to take effect on February 1. 
Mr. Clapp will go to Mansfield as su- 
perintendent of schools there. His 
successor is Orrin L. Judd, formerly 
principal of the Greeneville grammar 
school, and who has been teaching at 
Hazardville. 


HARTFORD. Rev. Dr. John 


has resigned, and . 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


AND 2:63 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~™.C. HOLDEN, sec’y 


Brainard, who died in Auburn, N. Y., 
November 25, 1909, left $5,000 to 
Trinity College. The bequest estab- 
lishes the John Brainard fund, and 
only the income from the principal of 
$5,000 can be used for the support of 
the college. Dr. Brainard was a 
graduate of Trinity in the class of 
1851. 

NORWICH. Principal Robert A. 
Brown of the Bean Hill school and 
also of the night school has resigned, 
to become assistant paymaster at the 
Thorndike Cotton Company’s mill in 
West Warren, Mass., and will leave 
to take up his new duties the first of 
February. He has relinquished the 
duties in the school to Principal 
Lucy, who came from Northampton. 

WATERBURY. Unanimously of 
the opinion that a new high school 
building should be provided as soon 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Exami- 
nations of candidates for certificates of qual- 
fication to serve as teachers and nurses in the 
—_— schools of Boston will be held in the 

ston Normal Schoolhouse, Huntington 
avenue, near the Fenway, during the week 
beginning Monday, January 81, 1910. 
Note change of date from 


APRIL to JANUARY 


Circulars containing detailed information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliabie 
Men 


West Troy), 
CHURCH, 
Fa CHIME, 
Establisé ed SCHOOL 
early 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


as possible, the new board of educa- 
tion of Waterbury, at its first meet- 
ing, passed a resolution requesting 
the board of aldermen to grant the 
commissioners’ of education permis- 
sion to employ architects to draw up 
plans, these architects to be paid out 
of the funds raised by the sale of 
$400,000 worth of school bonds. 
These bonds were authorized by the 
jast general assembly. It is intended 
to build a new. high school and to 
change the present one into a techni- 
eal school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Reorganization of the 
business department of the board of 
education under a single head is one 
of the proposed reforms of the board 
of education. The proposition is for 
a single officer to have supervision 
over all the business departments, in- 
cluding engineering, architects, pur- 
chasing, and auditing departments, 
and the secretary’s office. Chicago 
has been far behind in this evolution. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The heaith of- 
ficer keeps a card catalog of all 
cases examined by the school inspec- 
tor. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Superintendent W. 
H. Elson is inaugurating a plain that 
will include the recording of informa- 
tion concerning medical inspection in 
sich a way as to make possible its 
use during the ensuing years —the 
record of each child to follow him 
throughout his school course. Sev- 
eral of the twenty-six physicians who 
examine for communicable diseases 


voluntarily make physical examina- 


tions. The four school nurses are 
paid by the board of education, but 
supervised by the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation. 


ZANESVILLE. The successor of 
the late W. D. Lash as superintend- 
ent of schools is Principal Willard C. 
Bowers of Akron; Mr. Bowers has 
been a principal in Akron for nine 
years, and was also superintendent of 
the Barnesville, Ohio, schools for 
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several years. He is a graduate of 
Mt. Union College, and is eminently 
fitted for his present position. 

COLUMBUS. The state meeting 
of county examiners was held in this 
city December 28 and 29, and was the 
largest attended meeting in the his- 
tory of this organization. It passed 
strong resolutions favoring es- 
tablishment of two more normal 
schools in the northern section of the 
state, and the reduction of the num- 
ber of examinations, annually, from 
twelve to eight, without decreasing 
the pay of examiners. 


WILLOUGHBY. Principal E. M. 
Otis has been promoted to the super- 
intendency to succeed Superintendent 
8S. D. Shankland. He is a graduate 
of Western Reserve University, and 
will be fully equal to his new respon- 
sibilities. 

NEWARK. Superintendent Sim- 
kins and Principal Williams are re- 
joicing over the completion of the 
new high school building. It is com- 
modious and complete, and is a credit 
to the city. 


IOWA. 


BOONE. Superintendent J. C. 
King has the result of the physical 
examination placed on a card and 
sent to the parents at the close of 
each six-weeks’ period with the re- 
port of the class work. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. Splendid results 
have been obtained in the public 
schools in correcting stammering. 
This new work was taken up by 
Milwaukee school teachers with the 
beginning of this year. The first class 
was organized in the south division 
high school. Mr. Pearse says an in- 
vestigation by the medical depart- 
ment has resulted in the discovery of 
more than fifty pupils who stammer 
so seriously that it is a drawback to 
their regular school work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. At the be- 
ginning of the school year the board 
of education of this city estallished 
classes for the instruction of blind 
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children in five schools, where they 
are being taught in the same grades 
with children who are not blind. 
While this seheme is an innovation 
in New York city, it has been prac- 
ticed in Chicago for almost nine 
years, and in Milwaukee for about 
two. The work in New York is in 
charge. of Miss Gertrude EB. Bingham, 
who has trained a special corps of 
teachers for this particular work. 
This method of instruction affords an 
education to the child whose parents 
cannot send him to an _ institution 
and who cannot afford to provide 
private instruction. By the aid of 
special teachers the blind pupil is en- 
abled to keep abreast of the other 
children of the class with some re- 
markable results. It is not infre- 
quently the case that these blind 
children, having uo distractions of- 
fered by outward things, are capable 
of doing some of the best work in 
the room, and frequently their names 
are enrolled on the honor list. Grade 
teachers who have blind children in 
their classes report that the work in 
their classes has improved percep- 
tibly. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Williams Al- 
exander Smith, superintendent of 
schools, has illustrated talks with 
lantern slides given for the spread of 
knowledge relative to tuberculosis. 
The health board has established a 
summer camp for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. 

BINGHAMTON. The city is to 
have one of the best, if not the best, 
high school buildings in the country. 
It will have every first-class building 
thus far made for inspiration. There 
is to be no expense spared. 

Superintendent J. Edward Banta 
has regular and adequate home visi- 
tation by all teachers. © 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON. Health cards of in- 
struction are distributed to all par- 
ents by the charity organizations, uny¢ 
der the direction of Superintendent 
John R. Wilson. 

PRINCETON. Princeton Univer- 
sity has recently received gifts and 
bequests amounting to $675,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


POTTSVILLE. The first meet- 
ing of the newly-organized ‘High 
School Association of Schuylkill 
County was held in Pottsville Janu- 
ary 8. This association of high 
school teachers is the result of a 
movement in Schuylkill county for 
better high schools. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Dr. James Bose- 
ley, health commissioner, has pupils 
taken to the dispensary when needed, 
re there is no attending physi- 
cian. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. Superintendent T. P. 
Bailey takes high ground on the 
question of selecting teachers. He 
says in his report to the board of 
education :— 

“The present board of education 
has taken a high stand in its adher- 
ence to the principle and policy that 
teachers should be appointed on 
grounds of merit alone. None will 


deny that adaptability and general 
availability are factors in the fitness 
of a teacher. But IL understand that 
your honorable body agrees with the 
best citizenship of Memphis in con- 
demning the practice of allowing po- 
sitions in the public schools to  be- 
come matters of patronage or privi- 
lege. From conversations with the 
new members of the board, I judge 
that they, too, will put themselves on 
record as dutiful servants of the 
people who would play fair in this 
most. important matter connected 
with the government of the schools— 
the wise and disinterested choice of 
teachers. I assume that the board of 
education of the Memphis of to-day 
will approve the recommendations 
for teachers’ positions made by the 
superintendent, or else give him an 
opportunity to make another recom- 
mendation in cases where a majority 
of the board cannot approve, or else 
remove the superintendent from of- 
fice as an unsuitable or an incapable 
man. Recently I have had occasion 
to speak decisively on this subject to 
several worthy persons, not residents 
of this city, who have advised me to 
recommend the appointment of cer- 
tain suitable perSons rather than cer- 
tain other suitable persons, on the 
ground that I could thus gain the 
good will of prominent individuals 
who would thus become a_ source of 
strength to my administration. My 
reply may have seemed curt, but it 
was honest, and to the effect that I 
am serving the people and their chil- 
dren and not making myself ‘solid’ 
with this, that, or the other important 
personage. ‘Some Memphis friends 
inform me that I shall have to recede 
from this position. Possibly, but if 
so, the recession will be’one of the 
body in space and not of the spirit in 
action. Patronage can, must, and 
shall be kept out of our school sys- 
tem, if the people of Memphis so will. 
Nor do I for a moment doubt their at- 
titude in this matter, or their willing- 
ness to speakiand act plainly. By 
the vote of the board, the people 
make the superintendent something 
more than an employee of the board, 
and I believe that the board and the 
people will sustain him when he is 
potently right.” 


TEXAS. 

KINGSVILLE. The condition of 
the public schools here is worthy of 
note. In September, 1908, Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Colston organized 
the school system with three teach- 
ers and 120 pupils. To-day there are 
300 pupils with eight. teachers. A 
school building, to cost $25,000, is 
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nearly completed, it being the gift of 
Mrs. H. M. King. Such progress 
shows the spirit of the people and the 
energy and ability of the superin- 
tendent and teachers. All are to be 
congratulated. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The medical in- 
spector has two afternoons a week in 
a medical oflice in the rooms of the 
board of education, where parents 
may consult him about their children 
in the schools and where examina- 
tions may be made in greater detail 
than is possible in the schools. About 
twenty consultations per week occur 
in this way at present. He has a 
coinplete record system, parent’s no- 
tice, teacher's notice, and vaccination 
notice. He has a dental and medical 
clinic composed of dentists and doc- 
tors who will take cases from the 
schools during certain hours, at their 
private offices, at a price which is 
within the reach of the. particular 
case. A few cases are treated free, 
There is an advisory health commit- 
tee composed of physicians. 


ALAMEDA. Superintendent Will 
C. Wood plans to have the medical 
inspector give a course in hygiene 
and organic training in ‘the high 
school. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. The state has a law 
which excludes from schools janitors, 
teachers, and children afflicted with 
tuberculosis. Superintendent A. H. 
Yoder has sent out circulars concern- 
ing the care of the teeth. 


Education in Hawaii. 
BY WALTER }. BALLARD. 


As usual in all American states, 
territories, and possessions, Hawaii 
gives much attention and support to 
public and private school education. 
The school statistics for 1909 are:— 
Pupils enrolled in public and 


private schools.......... 24,889 
Increase in 1,444 
Expense for school mainte- ‘ 

Expense for new buildings.. $86,076 
Total school outlay.......... $532,908 
Maintenance per pupil...... $22.90 
Total outlay per pupil...... .-.. $27.81 
Outlay for new school build- 

ings, 1901 to 1909....... $696,655 
Number of public schools... . 153 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *°>)°> 


.¥. h Minneapolis, 414 Cen Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
1308 Denver, Col., 405 r Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238Douglas Bida. 


FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


' calls h direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
PS Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - CHICAGO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Nature Study for Lower Grammar Grades...... comaings The American Boo kCo., N. Y. $.00 
Lamb's Selecte Essays of Elia......------ Genung [Ed.]} 40 
Pupil’s Note-Book and Study Outline in 
The British Houghton Mifflin Co. > Boston 
ilson & Tucker Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 2.50 
Certain Rich White The Macmillan Co,” "1-20 
Representative College Orations............---- Shurter [Ed.)} 
The Promise of American Croly as 
The Junior Republic...... «++ ++ George D. 
The Master..........-- Bacheller Doub e ay age 
of Polat Greeley Little, Brown « Co., Boston 1.50 
Abraham Putnam  G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Xx. 
Sir Philip cece Addleshaw 
Carr A.C. McClurg & Co., 2.00 
Laboratory Botany pees Clute Ginn Co., Boston 


HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
STATE sce sexes, For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. 


FIToHBURG, MA8s. 
catalogues address 


JoHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, 
STE, Especial at- 


tion is called to the new course of House- 
held Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
fs commercial branches. or catalogue, 


address J. ASBURY P1iTMAN, Principal. 
Pupils 19,507 
daily attendance.... 17,833 
Number of teachers..... bees 493 
Number of private schools... 56 
Pupils therein......... 
Number of teachers...... dee 269 
Total number of schools..... 209 
Total number of teachers.... 762 


The territory commenced in 1900 
with 15,537 school pupils and now 
has, as stated, 24,889. Their present 
classification by nationality is:— 


JAPANESe .... 6,415 
Part Hawaiian ............... 3,681 
Chinese ........ ad oe. 
Porto Rican 488 


Scandinavian er 71 
Other foreigners ..........-+.. 5Ad 


ALL RACES INCREASE. 

In the one year the Japanese pupils 
increased by 902; the Portuguese by 
159; the Chinese by 234; the Hawaiian 
and part Hawaiian by 166, and the 
Americans by 42. 

The private schools must get per- 
mits from and are subject in a meas- 
ure to the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The actual at- 
tendance at the public schools in 1909 
was ninety-one per cent. of the total 
enrollment—a very large result, par- 
ticularly as less than 500 of the 19,500 
on the public school rolls are Ameri- 
cans. It shows emphatically the long- 
ing, the thirst, the effort of foreigners 
for American education for their 
children when living ‘under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Americans number 352 of the 762 
total teachers in the territory, of 
whom 182 are in the public schools 
and 170 in the private schools. 

Governor Frear, while pleased with 
the school results so far says:— 

“The schools need more money, 
more teachers, larger salaries, medi- 
cal inspection, and more extended in- 
dustrial training as well as in other 
respects.” 

Thirteen new buildings—school- 
houses and teachers’ cottages—were 
erected during the year. The large 
McKinley high school building of 


hollowed concrete at Honolulu (cost- 
ing, furnished, $58,057) was opened 
at the beginning of the year. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


This year’s official enrollment at 
Harvard shows an increase of 215 
ever that of last year. The present 
total is 6,308, as against 6,139 last 
year; and in only three departments 
have losses been recorded. In the 
college department the number is 
2,265 as against 2,238 last year. The 
greatest decrease occurred in the 
Lawrence Scientific school, which, on 
account of its inclusion in the col- 
lege, is now becoming extinct. Gains 
of seventy-nine in the law, seventy- 
three in the summer, and forty-nine 


in the medical schools are reported... 


The university catalog, containing 
the names and addresses of all stu- 
dents in the university, will be pub- 
lished within the next ten days. 


The remarkable work of the so- 
ciological department of Atlanta Uni- 
versity has very naturally brought 
it especially to the attention of the 
Statistical department of the United 
States government, which has, on a 
number of occasions, sought its as- 
sistance in the gathering of impor- 
tant statistics. Appreciating the 
value of the co-operation of Atlanta 
University, the director of the United 
States census, Dr. E. Dana Durand, 
recently visited that institution, and 
after an address explaining the 
meaning and purpose of the census 
as a whole, and the methods to be 
used in obtaining it, urged upon the 
students the importance of complete 
and accurate data, endeavoring to en- 
list their aid and influence toward 
this end among their own people in 
the southern states. Dr. Durand 
was accompanied by Dr. Jesse Jones 
of Hampton Institute, who also 
spoke, dwelling upon the practical 
importance of the forthcoming census 
to the negro race at this stage of its 
development, as affording an au- 
thentic and permanent record of the 
facts concerning its progress. 


The dean’s report says the number 
of courses given in 1908-09 at 
Wellesley was 207, aggregating 466 
hours, without ineluding different 
sections. On the basis of the num- 
ber of courses given, the German de- 
partment leads; on that of the num- 
ber of hours represented by courses 
given, the English department. In 
June, 1909, 271 students received the 
degree of bachelor of arts, making 
the total number of such degrees 
3,526. During the year 1908-09, a 
trifle more than four per cent. of the 
students withdrew. A marked de- 
crease in the number withdrawing on 
account of physical disability is ob- 
served from year to year. For ad- 
mission in September, 1909, 923 appli- 
cations were received, 321 of which 
were subsequently withdrawn for 
personal reasons or under advice. 
One hundred and fifty-two were 
transferred to later years; 437 stu- 
dents were admitted. 


When Willie saw a peacock for the 
first time, he said to his mother: “Oo 
mamma, you should have seen it,— 
electric lights all over the ferns, and 
a turkey underneath!”—Delineator. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


Nothing has more clearly cemon- 
strated the strides made in vaudeville 
than the fact that Loie Fuller’s ‘Ballet 
of Light,’”’ which has been one of the 
sensations of the grand opera seasons 
in New York and Boston, could be given 
with the full effects as a part of one of 
Mr. Keith’s vaudeville shows. That he 
is fully justified in going to extremes in 
the matter has been demonstrated by 
the remarkable business for the past 
week, the house being sold out at every 
performance. Aside from this strong 
feature, Irene Franklin, who is now at 
the head of the vaudeville profession, 
would be enough to draw tremendous 
business to the house. Miss Franklin 
this season is appearing with an en- 
tirely new repertoire of songs, including 
her famous “I’ve Got the Mumps,” 
“The Bride,’ ‘I’m Bringing Up the 
Family,”’ and others that are far ahead 
of anything she has previously given 
the public. Burt Green, the composer, 
still presides at the piano. Another big 
feature will be the Grigolatis flying 
ballet, one of the biggest spectacles of 
the kind that has ever come from Eu- 
rope, for several seasons the feature of 
the New York hippodrome. Still others 
are Wormwood’s monkeys, by far the 
most amusing animal actors now on the 
stage. Still others are the Hawaiian 
Septette; Mullen and Correlli; Barry 
and Wolford; Billy Van, and the Cast- 
ing Dunbars. 


An epoch-making conference be- 
tween teachers of. economics from 
many of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the country was held at 
the University of Chicago on October 
22. This is the first meeting in the 
history of the.science in which teach- 
ers have come together to discuss 
educational methods, and is de 
clared to have resulted in a distinct 
benefit in various ways: (1) In a com- 
parison of experiences and methods; 
(2) in a stimulation of discussion and 
criticism; (3) in the appointment of a 
committee to investigate preseat 
methods of teaching the science in 
the United States, and to determine 
what support the study receives in 
the universities. This committee 
consists of Leon C. Marshall, assist- 


ant professor of political economy | 


and dean of the college of commerce 
and administration in the University 
of Chicago, chairman; Professor 
Fairchild of Yale University, and 
Professor Chapin of Beloit College. 
The educational institutions repre- 
sented at the conference were: The 
University of Chicago, Yale Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois, University 
of Minnesota, Oberlin University, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Rochester 
University, Wheaton College, Albion 
College, Beloit College, University of 
Missouri, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. University of Indiana, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of 
Michigan, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Mrs. Wunder—‘‘Washington was a 
versatile man.” 

Mr. Wunder—“He had _ to be to 
look like all his pictures.”—Baltimore 
American. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


DID YOU ever think what a difference there is inthe attitude of a teacher who goes toa 
town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintencent of 
the other town calls upon him tosecuie him? In the onecase the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the otherhe is the master of 
the situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask your- 
self in which attitude you are likely to appear better; under which condition 
you are likely to begin work in EVER auspices. Now the difference is just that 
coe new place under more favorable between the recommendation and the noti- 
cation agency. The latter tells you a place is vacant, and you go there, very likely with 
a score of others, very likely for work for which you aie unfitted and baye to make your 
own introduction. The recommendation often sends the employing party to you. and even if 
you go it is by appointment with an official who knows all about you and asked to have you 
come at acertain time. Three-fourths ofour pe owt are made in this way. / 
Don’t you believe it is a better way? It is more dignified,isn’t it, when you come *THINK 3 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 
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OSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Secures positions for its candidates. Over 8,000 filled. Send now for our booklet, “A Study 
, in Opportunity.” It will interest you. Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The ’ TOF v 
Pratt I eachers Agency 7° 
Recommends chers to colleges, public and private schor|ls. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


. Schools, and F 
and FOREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS es good general education wanted for department work in 


gh, Preparatory and Normal School: and C - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach semaaterovedins. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 4 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with j 
pp Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtairirg 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in I 
}and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyomtaae 
pep r- Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


|MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


| The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
This Agency has had, during several months past, more positicns to fil) then aveil- 


able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other stat J : 
terms for registration and commission. ater, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sires, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


Teachers’ every part ef the country. 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
00000004 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agcncy 
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—It establishes confidence 
in the student because of 


Remington 
its standing as the recog- 


The Writing 
nized leader among type- 


—It adds to the prestige of 
the commercial school as a 


trong fact in helpi 
positions. 
Threefold —Its operators have always 
Adbantages 


been in greatest demand 
everywhere — because the 
name Remington has al- 
ways stood for typewriter 
service at its best. 


See the 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips forcommercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 


this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She atready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ney in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 

this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your geod work in my behalf, I am 

“Very truly yours.” . 

Calls are already commencing to come in for - 
school year. Send forregistration blankand- ar. 

Requests of school officials will receiv, prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


29 
Long Distance Telephone. — 


Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 
q The Geography Outline suggests a new method 


of teaching this important subject, and it cxn be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however smalland 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and country in which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
acenened the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 

BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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